December, 1960 


Ceason’s Greetings 


IN THIS ISSUE 


® Range Sheep Production in Texas 
@ Around The World With Santa Claus 


® San Antonio’s Jewel - Wool and 
Mohair Show 


® Widespread Problem - Blue Tongue 
® Association News and Reports 
® Wool Looks Up 


— AND MANY OTHER ARTICLES AND 
FEATURES OF LASTING INTEREST 
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For want of water, the grass was lost. For 
want of grass, an animal was lost. For want of 
an animal, a profit was lost. 


Is this your story? 


@ It need not be, for with a minor investment in land 
correction, you can hold the little rain that falls and 
insure enough grass to support twice the number of 
animals you now run! Every dollar you now earn can 
be two dollars after a range renovation program. 

The range specialists at Treanor Equipment Co., your 
Caterpillar Dealer, can recommend the program that 
fits your land, your budget, your plans. There’s no ob- 
ligation and a phone call is all that’s needed. 


Cox, Sanderson, Texas, proves our point... 


C. F. Cox raises sheep on his 20,000 acre ranch in 
Brewster County, a region noted for its lack of rain. 
But Cox did something about it. 

With his own Caterpillar D8 Tractor and with the 
help of Cat Conservation Contractors, he has root- 
plowed, dozer-pitted and seeded 1300 acres. Stock 
tanks, spreader dams and diversion structures were 
built. 

As a result, land which formerly could support only 
one animal on about 12 acres, now supports two in 
the same area with no danger of overgrazing even in 
dry periods. 

For every dollar Cox made in the past, he now 
makes two! . 


While many more anirnals could be run 
on the treated areas, Cox insures year 
‘round feed and future grass through 


intentional undergrazing. Sheep grow 
fat on the lush grass. 


ABILENE 


for every dollar earned, 
you may be 
losing a dollar! 


Before renovation, Cox's land was barren, hard-packed, 
blanketed by worthless brush. Scant rainfall ran off leaving 
no benefits. 


Dozer-pits, built with two quick passes of the D8, were 


seeded. Trapped rain water soon produced islands of rich 
grass. 


look over the grass in a dozer-pit area. Plans call for reno- 
vation of all valleys on the ranch. 


TREANOR EQUIPMENT CoO. 
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Rancher Cox (left) and Treanor Representative Bill Hilliard 
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SANTA CLAUS 
BY MAIL 

DIRECT TO YOUR 
FRIENDS! 


12 times a year for 
only $3.00 


THE 
SHEEP & GOAT 
RAISER 


The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


—And a perfect 
answer to that 
certain Christmas 
shopping problem! 


So Easy 


UPONS ON 


THE INSERT 
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ii 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
REPRESENTED BY 
VAUGHAN BROS. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RANCHMAN HEADQUARTERS — 
San ANGELO Woo. COMPANY 


and 
STOCKMEN’S SuPPLY COMPANY 
WHOLESALE ONE CONVENIENT ADDRESS TO SERVE YOU RETAIL 


504 S. OAKES 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Mineral and Protein Blocks and Salt 


CUTTER VACCINES 


* FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES * WEED AND BRUSH KILLING CHEMICALS 
* POWER SPRAYERS -- LONE STAR AND AIRO 


MOH 


Phones 6004 - 6311-5361 A COMPLETE SERVICE 


MAKE 1961 A MORE PROFITABLE YEAR FOR YOU BY USING OUR SERVICE 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR ONE YEAR 

$10 FOR FIVE YEARS 
Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association receive this magazine as a part of 
Association service. From dues of the members 
$2.00 per year is deducted for magazine, or 
two-thirds the regular advertised price of $3.00 
per year. Dues payment to the Association, as 
is subscription, is voluntary and based upon 50c¢ 
per bag of wool and/or mohair marketed and 
are usually deducted by grower’s warehouse at 
time of sale and forwarded to Association. 
Growers can, if desired, send dues direct to 
Association office San Angelo. Non-member 
tions should be sent to magazine office 
direct, Box 189 ‘San Angelo, Texas. 
Second-class postage paid at San Angelo, Texas. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE ASSOCIATION'S forty-fifth an- 
nual convention will be held at the 
Cactus Hotel in San Angelo, Decem 
ber 5-7, 1960. A good program with 
interesting speakers is planned, along 
with enjoyable entertainment for the 
evening hours. 

All growers interested in the pro- 
motion and protection of their indus- 
try are urged to attend the conven- 
tion, members and non-members alike. 
Registration for the three-day meeting 
will be from 9:00 to 5:00, Decem- 
ber 5, and 9:00 to 12:00, Decem- 


ber 6. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Over one hundred persons attend- 
ed the recent meeting in Richland 
Springs of District 7 of the TS&GRA, 
which is comprised of Brown, Lam- 
pasas, Llano, Mason, McCulloch, 
Mills, and San Saba Counties. Col- 
onel V. Z. Cornelius of Goldthwaite 
was re-elected District Chairman for 
the coming year, and a slate of 14 di- 
rectors were selected to serve the dis- 
trict on the official board of the 
TS&GRA for 1961. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
President Lucius M. Stephens of Lo- 
meta; Walter Pfluger of Eden, a past 
president and director of the Associa- 
tion, as well as Vice President of the 
American Sheep Producers Council; 
H. M. Phillips, Editor and Publisher 
of the Sheep and Goat Raiser Maga- 
zine; Miss Jean Williams of Ballinger, 
Miss Wool of Texas; and the writer. 

A similar meeting was held by 
TS&GRA members of District 6 (Kerr, 
Real, Uvalde, Medina, and Bandera 
Counties), presided over by Jim Pri- 
our of Ingram, Chairman. This large 


turnout of members elected twenty- ' 


two directors for the coming year. 

Taking part in the District 6 pro- 
gram were President Stephens; First 
Vice President Charles Schreiner, III, 
of Kerrville; Dr. Russell Thomas, also 
of Kerrville; E. M. Peters, TS&GRA 
director from Hunt; Fred Earwood, 
a past president and director, from 
Sonora; State Senator Louis Crump of 
San Saba, and the writer. 

At the time of this writing, plans 
for meetings in Districts 2, 4 and 8 
are in the making. Chairman of Dis- 


SHEEP AND GoaT RalIsER 


From Your 
Association Office 


By TOM WALLACE 
Executive Secretary 


trict 2 is Edwin Mayer, Jr., of Barn- 
hart; Acting District 4 Chairman is 
R. O. Sheffield of San Angelo, and 
District 8 Chairman is Adolf Stieler of 
Comfort. The District 4 meeting will 
be held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention. 


USDA SHEEP AND 
WOOL RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


We are pleased to announce the 
appointment of one of our directors 
and past presidents to the above 
named committee—T. A. Kincaid, Jr., 
of Ozona. He was appointed to the 
committee by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson and his term will 
be for a period of two years, or until 
a successor is chosen. 

The purpose of the committee, 
which is composed of producers, pro- 
cessors and research and marketing 
experts, is to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the USDA concerning recom- 
mendations regarding production, util- 
ization and marketing research pro- 
grams, and certain aspects of market- 
ing services and educational activities. 

The committee’s first meeting since 
the appointment of Mr. Kincaid was 
November 2-4, 1960, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Heading the list of recom- 
mendations regarding the initiation of 
new projects and priorities coming 
out of this meeting were screw worm 
control, mohair improvement, use of 
wool in blends, Federal lamb grading, 
objective measurement of market qual- 
ity of lamb, and several other impor- 
tant and related items. 

The USDA operates many labora- 
tories and facilities where research is 
done on problems affecting sheep and 
wool, goats and mohair, and in addi- 
tion, through cooperative grants and 
contracts, various colleges and uni- 
versities carry on related research. 
The research projects can be broken 
down into three general categories: 
(1) Marketing Service Work, which 
has to do with the numerous period- 
ical reports the USDA provides the 
sheep and goat man; (2) Farm Re- 
search, which is by far the widest 
field of sheep and goat research and 
which includes breeding, testing, re- 


Hotel Annex, San Angelo, Texas. 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association will pay a reward of 
$500.00 for information leading to arrest and final conviction of anyone 
stealing sheep or goats from a member or members of the Association. 
Law enforcement officers are excluded from this offer. The information 
must be furnished to any law enforcement officer or to the Secretary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association at its office, Cactus 
Telephone 6242 or 25612, San Angelo. 
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production, disease, etc.; and (3) 
Utilization Research, wherein exists 
the greatest opportunity for develop- 
ing a means whereby the wool and 
mohair industry will regain much that 
has been lost to competitive fibers. 
The next meeting of the commit- 
tee, which is scheduled for Novem- 
ber, 1961, will be held again in 
Washington, D. C., and in 1962, the 
committee will meet at the new Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. 


WATER COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 


A meeting of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Water Committee, whose chair- 
man is Glenn White of Donna, Tex- 
as, was recently held at the Flat Top 
Ranch owned by Charles Pettit of 
Dallas. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss water problems, includ- 
ing pollution, and for a tour of the 
ranch’s extensive water and soil con- 
servation program. 


Attending the meeting as repre- 
sentatives of the TS&GRA were Presi- 
dent Lucius M. Stephens, Ed V. Jar- 
rett of Del Rio, Lance Sears of Sweet- 
water, and the writer. Another meet- 
ing of this committee is scheduled for 
November 29 in Austin. 


There was also a meeting of the 
Texas Coordinating Water Commit- 
tee held early in November in Austin 
for the purpose of making recommen- 
dations to Governor Price Daniel, who 
was in attendance, and to the State 
Board of Water Engineers concerning 
the state’s water needs. Association 
representatives at this meeting were 
Walter K. Boyd of Midland and the 
writer. The Texas Coordinating Wa- 
ter Committee is composed of five 
subcommittees. Boyd is a member of 
the “Statewide Planning Subcommit- 
tee,” which includes basin-wide plan- 
ning, basic data in field of hydrology, 
river hydraulics, topographic map- 
ping, etc. The writer is a member of 
the “Fields of Authority and Respon- 
sibility Subcommittee” —at local, State 
and Federal levels, including plan- 
ning, financing, construction, and wa- 
ter rights. 


REPORT FROM THE 
NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


The following report was received 
in mid-November from the NWGA: 

New Wool Fabric Import Duties: 
Our Government has just announced 
that new tariff duties on woolen and 
worsted woven fabrics will become ef- 
fective January 1, 1961. They will 
replace the present tariff-quota sys- 
tem whereby ad valorem duties of 20 
and 25% automatically rise to 45% 
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on that date each year when imports 
reach a poundage equal to 5% of our 
average annual production for the 
preceding three years. 

While official announcement has 
not yet been received, we are advised 
that under the new arrangement spe- 
cific duties of 30c and 37¥2c per 
pound on the fabrics will remain un- 
changed and there will be a straight 
year-round ad valorem duty of 38% 
on all fabrics valued over $2 per 
pound. On fabrics valued under $2 
per pound and down to $1.27 the ad 
valorem part of the duty will be re- 
placed with a straight 76c per pound 
and on fabrics under $1.27 per 
pound in value, the ad valorem rate 
will be a straight 60%. Purpose of 
these higher ad valorem duties on the 
lower priced fabrics is to lessen com- 
petiton on these cheaper goods from 
such areas as the Italian Prato District. 

While this appears to be an im- 
provement over the present tariff- 


quota, whether it will be successful in 
sufficiently curbing fabric imports 
and aiding our customers, the do- 
mestic mills, remains to be seen. 

Increased Freight Rates: The ICC 
granted the railroads increased freight 
rates, effective October 24, which, 
with a few minor exceptions, are as 
follows: Rates on livestock, wool and 
mohair were increased 2c per cwt. 
when applicable rate does not exceed 
65c¢ per cwt., and le per cwt. when 
rate exceeds 65c. Bedding, loading 
and unloading, feeding, watering, 
cleaning and disinfecting charges on 
livestock were increased a flat amount 
of $1 per car, regardless of whether 
shipment moves in single-deck or dou- 
ble-deck cars. Through our traffic 
manager we had requested suspension 
and investigation of rates on livestock, 
wool and mohair and on increased 
service charges on livestock cars, but 
the Commission ruled against such 
suspension. 


COLUMBIA RAM 


COLUMBIA RAM TOP 


AT $850 


THE SIXTEENTH National Colum- 
bia Show and Sale was held Septem- 
ber 23 and 24 at Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, with some 144 head of top 
Columbia sheep selling for a total of 
$12,955.00. 

Mark Bradford of Spanish Forks, 
Utah, exhibited the champion ewe, 
which sold by Auctioneer Howard 
Brown of Woodland, California, to 
Richard Gerber of Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, for $300. This was the top 
ewe price of the sale. Bradford also 
had the reserve champion ewe, which 
went at auction to Harold Headlee 
and Sons of Columbus, Ohio, for 
$150. Joseph Pfister, Node, Wyo- 
ming, sold the second top ewe to 
Headlee and Sons for $190, and Bob 
Shorn of Monte Vista, Colorado, sold 
the third high ewe to James Sheaffer 
of Harpster, Ohio, for $185. 

The champion ram of the show, a 
yearling exhibited by Bob Shorn, sold 
to Earl Cunningham of Sleepy Eye, 
Minnesota, for $850. Mark Bradford's 
reserve champion ram sold for the 
second high ram at $300 to Donald 
Sparks and Sons, Willard, Ohio. 

The breakdown of the sale went 
like this: 


39 Yearling ewes $ 87.44 

7 Two-year-old ewes 70.71 
14 Ewe lambs . 71.07 
33 Pen of 3 yearling ewes 76.91 
21 Pen of 3 ewe lambs 78:57 
18 Yearling stud rams 164.90 
12 Ram lambs 114.17 


Total Sales $12,955.00 


COLUMBIA EWE 


WOOL FIRM DECLARED 


BANKRUPT BY DEFAULT 


THE BOSTON wool firm of Collins 
and Rowbotham, Inc., recently filed 
with Henry A. Hirshberg, San An- 
tonio, referee in bankruptcy, proceed- 
ings against Gus A. Witting, Jr., of 
Junction, a list of the creditors and 
debts believed to be owed by him, to- 
taling approximately $182,500.00. 

Following Witting’s failure to an- 
swer after due service by publication, 
he was adjudged a bankrupt by de- 
fault. Notice has been sent to all cred- 
itors listed, but there may be others 
not known at present. 


NEW OWNER FOR THE 
SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK 


AUCTION 


CARROLL FARMER, San Angelo 
sheep buyer, recently purchased the 
San Angelo Livestock Auction Com- 
pany Company from Clayton and Jim 
Webster of San Angelo. The auction 
company will be operated as usual 
with no drastic changes, according to 
Mr. Farmer. 

Office manager of the Carroll 
Farmer Company, Edwin Pinson, will 
be active in the operation of the auc- 
tion company. Mrs. Jack McGee will 
be office manager. Auctioneers Dub 
Clark and Gerald Poe will handle the 
sheep and cattle sales, respectively. 

Mr. Farmer has stated that the 
auction will retain the same name and 
sale dates, sheep selling on Tuesdays 
and cattle on Thursdays. 


Joe Blakeney 


WOOL WAREHOUSE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Wool--Mohair 


Best Wishes 


for the 


Holiday Season 


Blakeney 


Season’s.... 
.... Greetings 


Serving the Livestock 
Industry of West Texas 
Since 1904 


DEL RIO 
NATIONAL BANK 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
MEMBER F.D.L.C. 
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Season Open Now 
You ean 


ore Rance 


C3 Fox Call 
Long Range Deluxe 


SPECIAL OFFER: Both Fox Calls Plus 
$2 Instruction Record (78 or 45 rpm)ony $9 


were unbreakable BURNHAM calls featured in Aug. 
TRUE "The CRITTERS Come When CALLED.” 
calls lured up 121 Fox, 33 Raccoons, 156 Coyotes, 11 Bobcat, 
and hundreds of Hawks and Eagles on their dry run 
Thousands of these calls in use everywhere. Letters tell us of 
amazing results—"'Very first time | used your call | called up 
5S Coyotes" —P.T. 
you close shot at above mentioned game or your money back! 
Write for information on other 
BURNHAM Calls and Records. 


50 years of calling experience can 
Deoler inquiries invted 


BURNHAM BROTHERS 
Box SG-12, MARBLE FALLS, TEXAS 


THE STOCKMAN 
MAGAZINE 


Est. 1935 


F!'RST RANCH READING!) 


CATTLE - SHEEP - oo 
$2.00 yr. — $5. 
Arizona Title 


128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona | 


CUDAHY ’S “LIVE” MINERALS 


C., New Mexico. BURNHAM Calls mustgive | 


} FREE Calling Stories and best instructions | 
produce. 


a at the district meetings held this year. 


SHEEP AND GoaT RaAIsER 


Reports from District Meetings 


AT THE DISTRICT SEVEN 

The auditorium in the Richland Springs High School was filled 
to capacity on the night of November 7 as sheep and goat grow- 
ers met for their district meeting. Incidentally, so were most of 
the desks in which the grown-ups sat. The meeting was a most 
interesting and enjoyable one. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


WITH 


COFFEE AND CAKE 


Hollis Blackwell, left, Goldthwaite, and Frank Roddie, Brady, 
Re /), wool and mohair warehousemen, enjoy coffee and cake with 

ie | \ See ft fai l, other ranch folk at the District 7 meeting. The school officials 
| Te. a and the Home Demonstration department furnished refresh- 
ments. Interest has been keen and attendance surprisingly good 
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pill 


More for Your Mineral Dollar! 


CUDAHY MINERAL FEEDS with live phosphorus would be 
cheap at twice the price charged for many ordinary minerals! 
Figure it out for yourself; phosphorus is the key ingredient in 
all minerals; Cudahy Mineral Feeds contain a full 5% (blocks) 
and 6% (bags)—not 3% or 4%! Moreover, Cudahy’s live 
phosphorus, derived from bone meal, is up to 40% more avail- 
able than phosphorus crushed from rock or mined underground. 
This means that your stock may receive from two to three 
times as much benefit from each block or bag of Cudahy Min- 
eral Feeds. And—live minerals provide added bonuses in the 
form of proteins, vitamins and higher palatability! 


cupAHY / MINERALS 


A Product of The Cudahy Packing Company 
Omaha - Wichita - Los Angeles 


LARGE ATTENDANCE AT 


DISTRICT SIX MEETING 


OVER 200 people attended the Dis- 
trict Six meeting of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association in In- 
gram on November 14. 

Association President L. M. Steph- 
ens of Lometa addressed the meeting, 
urging that the Association work to- 
ward the renewing of the National 
Wool Act. He also discussed the work 
of the Association. Senator Louis 
Crump of San Saba also spoke to the 
assembly on legislative affairs which 
affect the farm and ranch industries 
on the national level. Other speakers 
included Dr. Russell Thomas, who 
discussed Association activities in re- 
gard to animal health and the partici- 
pation in legislation concerning this 
program. Fred Earwood of Sonora dis- 
cussed the world wool and mohair 
outlook, and E. M. Peters of Utopia 
urged that the Association work to 
gain new members. 

Association Secretary Tom Wallace 
of San Angelo reported on the mutton 


import situation. He advised the group 
that the Association is planning action 
to bring relief to the local producers. 

Carlton Godbold of Leakey, presi- 
dent of the Texas Angora Goat Rais- 
ers Association, was named director- 
at-large for the Association. Other new 
directors chosen include: J. M. Auld, 
Jr., Earl Garrett, Warren Klein, E. M. 
Peters, Jim Priour, Felix Real, Jr., 
and Jim Weatherby, all of Kerr 
County. 


NEW HEAD FOR WOOL 


SECRETARIAT 


DR. JAN G. VanderWath is the new 
chairman of the South African Wool 
Board, replacing Jan Moolman. Dr. 
VanderWath has attended many Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat meetings as 
a delegate with Mr. Moolman. 

This change will necessitate some 
changes in many international wool 
organizations, including the Wool Bu- 
reau. Mr. Moolman was fired from 
his position because of his criticism 
of the South African government. 
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DISTRICT SIX HOLDS GOOD MEETING 


Widespread interest was evident when growers of District 6 met 
at Ingram, November 11 to elect nominees for directors of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. District 6 has 22 
directors and the vice president of the association. Some of the 
growers nominated are shown above, left to right, back row: 
Jim Priour, Ingram; Jim Weatherby, Kerrville; Werner Klein, 
Mountain Home; Carlton Godbold, Leakey; Chas. Schreiner, 
Ill, Kerrville; Al Dishman, Uvalde. Front row: Felix Real, Kerr- 
ville; J. M. Auld, Jr., Mountain Home; Allie Allsup, Medina; 
E. M. Peters, Hunt; Jack Patterson, Leakey; Ray F. Wyatt, Ban- 
dera, and President L. M. Stephens, Lometa. 


DISTRICT TWO HOLDS 


MEETING AT BIG LAKE 


ABOUT 40 ranchmen attended the 
District 2 meeting of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, Novem- 
ber 29 in Big Lake. Speakers for the 
session included former Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association Presi- 
dent and vice president of National 
Wool Growers Association, Penrose 
Metcalfe, San Angelo; L. M. Stephens 
of Lometa, Association president; and 
Fred Campbell, Animal Husbandman 
of the Sonora Experiment Station. 


Mr. Metcalfe discussed the wool in- 
centive program and the need for the 
renewal of the National Wool Act in 
1961. He pointed out the fact that 
sheepmen will be fighting Labor Un- 
ions and the Secretary of Labor. He 
also stated that the wool industry al- 
ready has prepared a bill which would 
set quotas on «mports of lamb which 
will be presented during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. Stephens urged the strengthen- 
ing of the Association through increas- 
ing the membership. He stated that 
out of the 20,000 sheep and goat 
growers in Texas, only 5,400 are 
members of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. The Association 
should have at least 12,000 to 15,000 
of the Texas growers as members. He 
emphasized the fact that the Associa- 
tion provides many benefits, both di- 


We send special greetings and best wishes to the advertis- 
ers and friends of the asociations and magazine whose support 
is most appreciated and indeed will not be forgotten. 


A Merry Christmas to all of you. 


rectly and indirectly, to its members. 
The stronger the Association, the 
greater is its influence in state and 
national legislation. 

Mr. Campbell described the sheep 
breeding and ram progeny perform- 
ance testing programs at the experi- 
ment station. He also explained about 
experiments in flushing ewes at breed- 
ing time. 

District chairman for the meeting 
was Edwin Mayer, Jr., Barnhart. 


DISTRICT EIGHT MEET 


WELL ATTENDED 


OVER 300 attended the District Eight 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at Fredericksburg, No- 
vember 30. District Eight includes 
Burnet, Gillespie, Travis, Blanco, 
Kendall, Comal, and Hays Counties. 

R. R. Coreth, New Braunfels, was 
named district chairman and Albert 
Faltine of Comfort, district secretary. 
Eleven directors were also elected. 

Reports were made by association 
officers, Fred Campbell of Sonora Ex 
periment Station made a short talk on 
the work at the Station, and Tom 
Wallace, Executive Secretary of the 
association, addressed the members 
and visitors at the barbecue lamb din- 
ner at Sunnyside Tavern. 

State Senator Louis Crump of San 
Saba and Association President L. M. 
Stephens addressed the meeting. 


Christmas Greetings 


The staff of this magazine, the president and all officials 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association and other 
Associations represented by this magazine extend best wishes 
for the happiest of holiday seasons. 
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STILL AT IT 

THE MAGAZINE office has received 
a letter from genial Hondo Crouch of 
Comfort Wool Pool fame which indi- 
cates that he has been trying to catch 
up on his newspaper reading. Seems 
he has missed a few copies of the San 
Antonio Express. One was issue of 
August 1, 1911, during the busy wool 
season. An item of note was headed 
“Sheep and Goat Raisers of Texas 
Wish Government to Investigate Con- 
dition of this Industry in State.” 

The nub of the matter is expressed 
in this paragraph, “Texas stands 
fourth among the states in the pro- 
duction of wool. Several other states 
had statistics compiled by government 
officials and the goat and sheep breed- 
ers of this state think such statistics 
are due them.” 

“We haven't changed a bit!” opines 
warehouseman Hondo — shining his 
Nixon button. 


HOW MANY LAMBS? 
THE COWBOY got a job in a sheep 
feeding yard and was told to place the 
sheep into. pens so each pen had the 
same number of head. 

The banker drove up and ex- 
claimed: “What good looking lambs! 
How many do you have?” 

The cowboy replied: “I don’t know 
but when I put them in two pens 
there’s one left over; when I put them 
in pens of three there’s one left over; 
when I put them in four pens, there’s 
one left over; when I put them in 
pens of five there’s one left over; and 
when I put them in pens of six there’s 
one left over, but when I put them in 
pens of seven they come out even.” 

The banker studied a while and 


said: “Why, you have_____lambs on 
feed.” 
Can you figure out how many 


lambs the cowboy had in the pens? 

Wool sales at the Ranchers Wool 
and Mohair Commission Company of 
Ingram in mid-November included 
about 180,000 pounds at $1.15 per 
pound, clean; 70,000 pounds for 
$1.12, on the core. Some additional 
poundage was sold in the grease. The 
tirm also sold a carload of mohair at 
762 cents and $1.11'2 per pound. 


APPELT COLORADO 


RANCH SOLD 

OSCAR APPELT, JR., formerly of 
Sonora, and his sister, Mrs. Audrey 
Mayer, formerly of San Angelo, re- 
cently sold the Appelt Ranch near 
Pinon, Colorado, for more than $2 
million. Buyers were two Arizona 
ranchmen, Taylor Lawrence, Jr., and 
Arthur Segall, Jr., of Scottsdale and 
Phoenix. The ranch includes 130,000 
acres; 62,000 acres are in deeded 
land, and 68,000. acres are in Taylor 
grazing land. 

One of the oldest and best known 
ranches in Colorado, the Appelt 
Ranch was bought by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Appelt, Sr., and Oscar Appelt, 
Jr., in September, 1945. They paid 
$500,000 for the Colorado land, 
which is located about 30 miles south- 
east of Colorado Springs and within 
five miles of Pueblo. 


“Everything look goods in our area 
except for a strip between Mertzon 
and Barnhart. That country has had 
little rain, and it’s sure rough,” re- 
cently declared Bull Crawford, man- 
ager of the West Texas Wool and Mo- 
hair Company, Mertzon. “We are 
about sold out of all wool. No 12- 
months left. It moved out at prices 
up to 50 cents.” The warehouse is one 
of the oldest in West Texas and is in 
its 43rd year. 


New Mexico wools have sold in 
limited volume; average to good wools 
bringing around 40 cents. Some 300,- 
000 pounds of Indian wool brought 
32 and 33 cents. 


LABOR EFFICIENCY 
ON RANCH SHOWS 


LITTLE GROWTH 
DURING THE past 10 years the ef- 
ficiency of farm labor or total farm 
production per man has almost dou- 
bled. Skill, education, improved prac- 
tices and breeds, and increased mech- 
anization have contributed. Signifi- 
cant for the stockman is the fact that 
livestock production has shown the 
smallest increases in labor efficiency 
~showing only about 10 percent in- 
crease in the past ten years. 


= 
= Serving The Livestock Industry Since 1939 ij 
= i 
= 
Wool and ; 
= Call Us For All: i 
i MODERN @ Livestock Spraying 
@ Sheep Drenching ii 
FEED- @ Purina Chows in 
= 
@ Vaccines & Serums in 
PLANT @ Livestock Medicines 
i @ Minerals & Salt in 
Special Mixed Feeds 
| EDEN WOOL & MOHAIR CO. | 
ii FRED W. HALL, Owner Eden, Texas = 
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Wool Looks Up 


PRICES OF raw wool and wool tops 
nationally and world-wide are looking 
up, according to most analysts. Spec- 
ulators, especially, figure that world 
wool prices have hit bottom and that 
the statistical position of wool is more 
solid than at any time during the past 
12 months. 

Darkening the picture somewhat is 
the draggy demand by mills. 

According to the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee CCEC), total 
world wool production (apparel and 
carpet types) during the 1959-60 

July-June) season amounted to a 
record 3,181 million pounds, clean 
basis— 144 million pounds, or 4.7% , 
above the previous season. Allowing 
for the 26 million-pound increase of 
producers’ stocks during the year, to- 
tal available world supplies in 1959- 
60 were estimated at 3,155 million 
pounds, about the same as for the 
previous season, 
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As to demand, the U. §S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) recently 
placed 1960 (calendar year) world 
wool consumption at about 3,200 
million pounds, only slightly above 
the record 3,193 million last year. 
More optimistic, the Wool Bureau, 
Inc., and the CEC estimate 1960 
world usage at around 3,323 million 
pounds. According to the latter esti- 
mate, commercial stocks of wool on 
January 1, 1961, may drop as low as 
544 million pounds. However, the de- 
mand estimate of the USDA would 
put commercial stocks next January | 
at around 667 million pounds, against 
712 million a year earlier. 

Several factors were responsible for 
weakening wool prices during the 
1959-60 season. While tabulated as 
raw wool consumption, Japan. built 
substantial stocks of wool yarn; the 
U. K. also increased inventories of 
wool tops. When mill demand subse- 


quently dropped, these stocks were 
dumped or hedged at progressively 
lower prices in future markets. 

The U. S. Census Bureau early in 
1960 reported that U. S. stocks of free 
wool as of January 2 this year totaled 
89 million clean pounds, far above the 
55 million pounds previously forecast 
by the Wool Bureau, Inc. This bearish 
report was followed by a drop in U. 
S. woolen and worsted fabric output 
in the second quarter of this year to 
80.7 million linear yards, 6% below 
the same quarter in 1959. Also, at- 
tractively-priced imports of 29 million 
linear yards of wool apparel fabrics 
(31% more than a year earlier) 
raised total supplies available to U. S. 
cutters by 22 during the first half of 
1960. 

Largely because of a drop in U. § 
retail sales, increased imports of wool 
fabrics, and continued strong compe- 
tition from man-made fibers, U. S. 
mill demand for raw wool this year 
through October is estimated at al- 
most 9% less than a year earlier. In 
the same period, total disposition of 
apparel raw wool in the U. S. amount- 
ed to only about 214 million clean 


Directory of Wool and Mohair 
Warehouses and Wool and 
Mohair Buyers in Texas 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 
WAREHOUSES 


Bandera County Ranchmen G Farmers 


Association, Box 206, Bandera. SW 6-334: 
Big Bend Wool G Mohair Soper 

Alpine TE 7-224) & TE 7-528] 
Blackwell, Hollis, Wool G Mohair Company 

Brownwood MI 3-4649 
Blackwell, Hollis, Wool G Mohair Company 

Box 36, Goldthwaite Mi 8-2231 
Blackwell, Hollis, Wool G Mohair Company 

Junction HI 6-2480 
Blackwell, Hollis, Wool G Mohair Company 

Kerrville CL 7-4188 
Blackwell, Hollis, Wool G Mohair Company 

San Saba 
Blanco Hardware G Equipment, Inc 

Blanco TE 3-2124 
Blakeney, Joe B., Wool Warehouse 

601 South Oakes, San Angelo 6508 
Burton Brothers 

Comanche LD 3 — Local 94 
Central Texas Trading Company 

Box 828, Lampasas CH 2-3631 
Central Wool G Mohair Company 

1406 Elm, Sweetwater BE 4-454] 
Cloud, C. P. & Son 

Lampasas CH 2-3681 
Comfort Wool and Mohair Pool 

Comfort WY 5-3705 
Crockett County Wool & Mohair rr 

Ozona EX 2-2177 
Daniel, James L., Wool Warehouse 

Eden UN 9-482] 
De! Rio Wool G Mohair Company 

Del Rio PR 5-2743 


East Texas Wool G Mohair Warehouse 
Centerville 
Eden Wool G Mohair Company 


Eden UN 9-361] 
Eldorado Wool G Mohair Company 

Eldorado 4619 

(After Hours 2-1781 2 

Farmers Grain Company, Inc 

Fredericksburg WY 7-2144 
Farmers and Ranchers Co-Op 

Brady LY 7-2239 
Griffis, Theo, Wool Warehouse 

Coleman 8574 
Harris, Gay, Wool Company 

Wimberley 3791 
Herring & Stallings 

Ballinger 3464 
Highsmith, J. F 

Menard 115 


Holt, Harry, Wool G Mohair Company 


Abilene OR 4-7884 
Horner's 

Uvalde BR 8-3322 
Johnson City Wool G Mohair Company, Inc 

Johnson City UN 8-353] 
Jordan, Wilson D., Warehouse 

Brady LY 7-2241 or LY 7-2246 
Junction Warehouse Company 

Junction HI 6-2537 & HI 6-2828 
Kirby, Jack, Warehouse 

Meridian 


Lochte Storage G Commission Company 


Fredericksburg WY 7-2256 
Lometa Wool G Mohair Company 

Lometa 90 
Marfa Wool G Mohair Company 

Marfa PA 9-4041 
Mason Feed Store 

Mason Di 7-6649 
Meson Warehouse Association 

Mason DI 7-6366 


Mason Wool G Mohair Company 


Mason DI 7-5157 
McDonald Wool &G Mohair Company 
Menard 397 


Mitchell, Lloyd 
Rocksprings 

Ozona Wool G Mohair Company 
Ozona EX 2-3214 


MU 3-2686 


(Night Number EX 2-3214) 

Paint Rock Wool Warehouse 

Paint Rock PE 2-4224 
Perkins, Glynn C., Company 

Larnpasas CH 2-5762 
Producers Co-Op 

New Braunfels MA 5-2381 
Producers Wool G Mohair Company 

Del Rio PR 5-223) 
Reed, Martin C., Warehouse 

Sterling City 
Rahi, Sam H., G Company 

Goldthwaite MI 8-2584 


Ranchers Wool G Mohair Association 
Fort Stockton E 
Ranchers Wool G Mohair Association 


D 6-2332 


Rankin MY 3-2434 
Ranchman’s Wool G Mohair Commission House 

Brownwood MI 5-992) 
Ranchman’s Wool G Mohair Commission House 

Ingram EM 7-2565 
Roddie G Company 

Brady LY 7-2106 
Roddie Wool Scouring Company 

Brady LY 7-2138 
San Angelo Woo! Company 

504 South Oakes, San Angelo 6004 


Sanderson Wool Commission Company 
Sanderson DI 5-2544 
Santa Rita Wool Company, Inc. 
701 Rust, San Angelo 3320 
Santa Anna Warehouse Association 


Santa Anna 8 or 9 
Sonora Wool G Mohair Company 

Sonora 2-3601 
Stephens, Lucius M., Company 

Lometa 68 
Texas Wool Company 

124 Exchange, Fort Worth MA 6-5217 


Uvalde Producers Wool G Mohair Ceprary 


Uvalde BR 8-5646 
Uvalde Wool G Mohair Company 

Uvalde BR 8-4585 
Varga, J. D., Warehouse 

Rocksprings MU 3-351] 


Western Wool G Mohair Company 
16 East 4th, San Angelo. 4731 or 4752 
Western Wool G Mohair Company 


Menard 396 or 113 
Western Wool & Mohair Company 

Talpa 476 
West eis Wool G Mohair Company 

Mertzon TE 5-366) 
Williams, M., Company 

Florence ST 3-2550 
Woerner Warehouse, Inc. 

Fredericksburg WY 7-2246 


Woo! Growers Central Storag 
210 E. Ave. B, San hogele. 


NEW MEXICO 
WAREHOUSES 


Artesia Wool Co-op 


4492 or 3780 


Artesia SH 6-2391 
“ian MA 2-3360 
CH 3-5736 


WOOL BUYERS 


Allison, George (Colonial Wool Co., Boston) 
San Angelo 226 


Benton, Bob (The Top Company, Boston) 
San Angelo 6 


Boutin, Dick (Nichols G Company, Boston) 


Kerrville CL 7-4558 
Cloud, Weldon (Independent Buyer) 

Lampasas CH 2-368! 
Davis, Henry D. (J. P. Stevens G& Co., Inc.) 

San Angelo 9487 


DeMoville, Bevie (S. Stressenger G Co., Boston) 
San Angelo 3320 G 5232 


Drake, W. F. (Son) (Commission Buyer) 
San Angelo 8266 G&G 4644 
Fields, Albert (Nichols G Co., Boston) 
CH 


Lampasas 2-3875 
Fields, Bill (Independent Buyer) 

Sonora 21181 

Ballinger 3281 
Hearn, Wylie (Bill Fields) 

Ballinger 3281 
Jordan, Wilson D. (Independent Buyer) 

Brady LY 7-2241 or LY 7-2246 
Lea, J. M. (Independent Buyer) 

San Angelo 4542 G 9397 


Maginot, Henry (Nichols G Co., Boston) 


San Angelo 6215 
McDonald, Carroll (Commission Buyer) 

Menard 220 
McDonald, Don (Commission Buyer) 

Menard 220 


Murphy, L. M. (Pacific Mills) 
(Also Commission Buyer) 
Johnson City UN 8-3892 


Oglesby, E. O. (Prouvost-Lefebvre Co., Boston) 


San Angelo 4303 
Oglesby, Blanks (Lobsitz Mills, Inc., 

Nutley, N. J.) 

San Angelo 4798 
Ragland, Louie (Collins G Robotham, Boston) 

Junction HI 6-2327 
Richey, Tom (independent Buyer) 

Lampasas 

San Angelo (Town House Hotel) 4191 
Shield, G. W. (Summitt Wool Co., Boston) 

San Angelo 9774 
Taylor, Jack (Forte, Dupee, Sawyer, Boston) 

Kerrville CL 7-5166 


Vaughan, J. W. (The Top Co., Boston) 


San Angelo & 7583 
Vaughan, R. L. (The Top Co., Boston) 
San Angelo 6004 G 6226 


Webre, C. J., Jr. (Forte, Dupee, Sawyer, 
Boston), San Angelo 3568 

Woodward, Earnest G. (Emery Wool Co., 
Boston), San Angelo 5216 

Young, Clyde (Thomas F. Draper Co., Boston) 
Lampasas CH 2-5514 


WHERE BUYERS STAY 


Del Rio — Roswell Hotel PR 5-2445 
Fort Stockton —- Sands Motel ED 6-2274 
Fredericksburg — Deluxe Courts WY 7-3344 


Junction — Sun Valley Motel HI 6-2505 
Kerrville — Blue Bonnet Hotel CL 7-405! 
Lampasas — Park Hotel CH 2-365! 
San Angelo — Cactus Hotel 6921 
St. Angelus Hotel 2-241) 
Town House Hotel 4191 
San Antonio — Gunter Hotel CA 7-3241 
Menger Hotel CA 3-436) 
St. Anthony Hotel CA 7-4392 
Uvalde — Kincaid Hotel BR 8-331] 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque — Alvarado Hotel CH 7-071) 
Roswell — Nickson Hotel 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


pounds. Deducting this usage from 
estimated total available supplies of 
293 million pounds during the first 
10 months of 1960 left free wool 
stocks of only 79 million pounds on 
November 1, versus 122 million a 
year earlier. At the October rate of 
consumption, these stocks were equal 
to about four months’ requirements. 

For all of 1960, the USDA expects 
U. S. apparel wool consumption to to- 
tal only 245 million clean pounds, 
5% less than in 1959. Also, U. S. 
imports of dutiable wools this year are 
expected to amount to only 75 million 
to 80 million clean pounds, down 
from 100.5 million last year. 

The current 1960-61 (July-June ) 
world wool clip is estimated at around 
3,166 million clean pounds, somewhat 
below last season’s record. Reported- 
ly, Australian and South African out- 
put may decline 5% to 7% below 
last season, more than offsetting rec- 
ord output in New Zealand and the 
recovery in South American produc- 
tion. The Wool Bureau has placed the 
unsold carryover in world producers’ 
hands as of July 1, 1960, at 173 mil- 
lion clean pounds, 18 million above 
a year earlier. During the second quar- 
ter of 1960, estimated consumption 
of raw wool in the 10 chief wool 
manufacturing countries totaled 510 
million pounds, 4% below the first 
quarter, although equal to the second 
quarter of 1959. World consumption 
thus is leveling off, and in the face of 
strong competition from man-made 
fibers a decline generally is expected 
for the second half of 1960. 

If 1961 world wool consumption 
drops only 1% below the USDA 1960 
estimate of 3,200 million pounds, it 
would just about match indicated 
1960-61 world output. A greater de- 
cline in usage would postpone any 
sizable strengthening in prices for 
some time. Conversely, slightly higher 
usage anticipated by the CEC and the 
Wool Bureau, Inc., would provide a 
sound basis for a marked rise in 
prices, the more so as commercial 
stocks are relatively low. 

On the other hand, large trade 
stocks of semi - manufactured wool 
items are said to remain in the United 
Kingdom, despite recent heavy inroads 
made on those holdings. In addition, 
the United Kingdom plans to dispose 
of one-third of its strategic wool stock- 
pile, or 26 million clean pounds, be- 
tween September, 1960, and Febru- 
ary, 1961. Thus, these and other 
unsold supplies must be liquidated be- 
fore raw wool prices can be relieved 
of downward pressure. Also, the tight 
inventory policy of U. S. retailers has 
contributed to this year’s decline in 
U. S. wool textile mill activity. A 
leading trade service does not expect 
a healthy upturn in U. S. worsted 
weaving business until the fall of 
1961. 

Over the longer term, however, 
many factors not only could keep 
world wool markets firm, but also 
ultimately could raise prices 10% or 
more above present levels, without 
hurting wool’s competitive position. 

First, a further rise in demand 
could highlight the recent drop in 
world commercial stocks of raw ap- 
parel wool in consuming countries to 
the lowest levels in recent years. At 
the mill level, inventories of many 
manufactured wool items also are far 
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below normal. Moreover, the virtual 
elimination of carry-overs in the hands 
of New Zealand and South African 
Wool commissions last season, when 
market prices were relatively high, 
has relieved the market of a bearish 
element. 

Second, the technical situation in 
futures markets in the U. S. and Lon- 
don appears to have been mostly cor- 
rected. Reportedly, futures contracts 
now are held in strong hands, follow- 
ing previous heavy losses to market 
longs. 

Third, any sustained advance in 
Australian wool prices may convince 
U. K. spinners to replenish inven- 
tories. The recent cut in the British 
bank rate may prove helpful in this 
direction. 

Fourth, U. S. retail clothing sales 
have been continuing at a high level 
while mill inventories of wool fabrics 
have dropped far below normal. 
Should consumer demand improve 
substantially, the wool manufacturers 
would need to buy foreign raw wool 
both for immediate requirements and 
replenishment of inventories, at least 
until the 1961 U. S. clip becomes 
available next April. 

From all appearances, the statistical 
position of raw wool in the U. S. on 
January 1, 1961, will be stronger than 
a year earlier. Nevertheless, domestic 
fine and medium wools have been 
selling at an abnormal discount below 
similar grades of foreign wool. The 
nearby December, 1960, delivery is 
selling at $1,13, up from its low of 
$1.07, and well below its high of 
nearly $1.40 a year ago. The distant 
December, 1961, grease wool future 
now is selling at around $1.18 per 
pound, up from its recent contract 
low of $1.11. 


Wholesale Buying Lags 
Meanwhile, wholesale buying con- 
tinues to lag while retailers have the 
largest open-to-buy position in some 
time. While interest for spring 1961 
recently has improved, coverage is ex- 
pected to be conservative with volume 
of sales up about 3% above a year 
earlier. Likewise, fall 1961 volume 
is expected to be up 4% from this 
fall. As a result, it is difficult to dis- 
cern more than steady wool prices 


during the season ending June 30, 
1961, although the U. S. textile re- 
cession is likely to be over before 
that date. 

Outside the U. S., raw apparel wool 
consumption and prices will depend 
upon the rate of U. S. wool imports 
and general business conditions. On 
the favorable side are the expected in- 
crease in world population, improve- 
ments in living conditions, and a 
growing manufacturing potential. 

On the other hand, man-made fi- 
bers are expanding their markets ag- 
gressively, in effect placing a ceiling 
on raw wool prices. Moreover, as cen- 
tral heating spreads abroad, lighter 
weight clothing is coming into vogue, 
which means less weight of wool per 
yard of cloth. 

Last, but not least, a leading factor 
in world wool market price trends will 
be the extent of future purchases by 
Russia and Red China. During 959, 
Russia imported 126 million pounds, 
clean basis, 5% above 1958, mainly 
from Australia and Argentina. Low 
consumption in Communist countries 
could increase at a rate far greater 
than in the free world. 


SCHWARTZ BUSY 
CHARLIE SCHWARTZ of Junction 
recently bought several strings of ewes 
in the Junction area. He paid from 
$12.00 to $13.00 per head for yearl- 
ings, up to $14.00 for a few. Solid- 
mouth ewes sold for $7.50 to $9.00 
per head, depending upon whether or 
not they had been sheared and when 
they will lamb. 

Mr. Schwartz bought 375 yearling 
ewes from Rieck Brothers of Roose- 
velt. Homer Mansfield of Junction 
sold him 200 solid-mouth ewes; John 
Reiley of Sonora, 425  solid-mouth 
ewes, and Ben Hyde of Junction, 600 
solid-mouths. 


Leroy Russell of San Angelo re- 
cently bought 1,000 lambs, shorn last 
June, from Pratt Cattle Company of 
Brackettville for 1442 cents a pound. 
The lambs were delivered November 
28 at Spofford. Mr. Russell has also 
bought several other strings of lambs 
recently. 


“TURN” SYSTEM IS 
ELIMINATED ON 

STOCK YARDS 

A RULING against the “turn” systems 
of trading at livestock markets sub- 
ject to the Packers and Stockyards Act 
has been upheld by the U. S. Court of 
Appeals, 10th Circuit, Denver. Ac- 
cording to the findings, dealers had 
a practice of drawing numbers or flip- 
ping coins among themselves to de- 
termine the order in which they would 
look at, bid on and buy stockers and 
feeders at the Kansas City Yards, and 
feeders did not feel free to ask for a 
chance to look at or bid on the cattle 
until the dealers had finished. Con- 
clusion was that this resulted in 
“dealers determining in what alley or 
in which order in an alley they shall 
bid and this an unreasonable restric- 
tion on competition.” 


SEASON'S GREETING TO ALL OUR FRIENDS — SEASON'S GREETING 


The Best Service Possible 


-- ls OUR Pledge 


Recognizing that the West Texas Warehouse system of mar- 
keting wool and mohair originated primarily to render a 
SERVICE to growers, the Jas. L. Daniel Warehouse has made 
this its principal objective since its first days in business 


careful handling of all size clips, make up a part of the 
SERVICE we endeavor to render to the growers. 


WOOL and MOHAIR 


SHEARING SUPPLIES — ALL KINDS OF 
FEED AND SALT 


Jas. L. Daniel 
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SHEARING SCHOOLS TO 
START IN MARCH 
“SHEEPMEN ARE facing an acute 
shortage of sheep shearers,” declared 
Bill Childress, Crockett County ranch- 
man, on November 28. Mr. Childress 
is chairman of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association committee 
set up to work for relief of this shear- 
er shortage. He pointed out to a gath- 
ering in San Angelo that the serious- 
ness of the problem will be evident a 
few years from now and hurt the 
smaller growers especially. 

County Agents and the Extension 
Service are being asked by the Asso- 
ciation committee to cooperate in lin- 
ing up apprentices for training in 
shearing. The plan, it is hoped, will 
start in March. One of the major 
problems will be to get sheep for the 
trainees to learn on. 


EDEN, TEXAS 


: Complete warehouse facilities, proper merchandising of clips, 


Warehouse 


SEASON'S GREETING TO ALL OUR FRIENDS — SEASON’S GREETING 


il = 
ii MERRY CHRISTMAS! Ranchmen, we extend our most Cordial Season’s Greetings i 
a and our Promise to give you the Best Service possible in 1961 ii 
in il 
il = 
JUNCTION 
il = 
Wool and Ranch 
it 
Moir WAREHOUSE “pplies 
on of 
Consignment Cc O AN VW All Kinde 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
: 
; T. HOLEKAMP DR. TED HOLEKAMP 
ii Office Ph. HI 62537 — Res. Ph. HI 62410 Office Ph. HI 62828 — Res. Ph. HI 62040 i 
in 
il COME TO SEE US DURING THE HILL COUNTRY RACE MEET AND SALE ; 
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Home Cooked Meals 
Quick Service 


Low Cost 


Two Convenient Locations 


DOWNTOWN VILLAGE 


114 S. Irving Ph. 3326 2215 W. Beauregard Ph. 24755 
10:45 A.M. — 2:00 P.M Serving 10:45 A.M. — 2:00 P.M. 
4:45 P.M. — 7:30 P.M Hours 4:45 P.M. — 8:00 P.M. 


Closed on Sunday Closed on Monday 


THE PLACE WHERE | 
RANCHMEN GATHER} 
AND EAT} 


In Fencing and Ranch Supplies 


WOLF PROOF FENCING 


1035 - 12 - 14% ga., per mile $196.89 

GALV. SMOOTH WIRE 
TWISTED CABLE — 80 rod roll... 9.19 
LIFETIME STEEL GATES — 12 fteccccccsscsoceo 26.25 
35.95 


CAN’TSAG GATES — !2 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 15,75 
14 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 16.50 
16 ft., 5 boards, unpainted 17.25 


Complete stocks of Lumber, Hardware, Paints, Fence Staples 


CREOSOTED POSTS—Pressure treated, 6’, each 49c 
RED BARN PAINT — per gal........c:ccccceccsesseeees 2.95 


FOR GOOD BUYS IN ALL FARM AND RANCH SUPPLIES, 
VISIT OR CALL WM. CAMERON & CO. 


SAN ANGELO SONORA 
Phone 4143 Phone 22681 


Ask About Cameron's “Easy to Own” Home Plan 


Wm. Cameron Co. 


Home of Complete Building Service 
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SHEEP AND RaIsER 


HOW A LAMB FEEDER OPERATES 


My Experience with 
Feeder Lambs and 
Purebred Sheep 


By W. S. HEGGEMEIER 
Kirkland, Illinois 


Editor's Note: This is an interesting 
article which was a part of the Illi- 
nois Sheep Day Program, October 28 
at Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana. While much of this informa- 
tion may be of little use to the range 
sheepman, with adjustments some 
farm flock operators may find it 
valuable. 

A very significant aspect of the out- 
line is the careful schedule of activity. 
This is important to any successful 
operation. A proven plan, meticu- 
lously followed, considerably enhances 
profit possibilities. 


WE HAVE been feeding about 80,- 
000 western feeder lambs a_ year 
through our feed lots. Here are some 
of the feeding programs we have 
used: 

(a) Self-feed corn, chopped alfal- 
fa hay, molasses, oats, supplement, 
and alfalfa hay in feeder bunks, with 
salt and mineral free choice. 

(b) Turn lambs in on standing 
cornfields and stubble fields in Sep- 
tember and then hand-feed corn, sup- 
plement, and hay, with mineral and 
salt free choice. 

(c) Use a complete pellet in self- 
feeders—corn, alfalfa hay, molasses, 
supplement, mineral, and salt. 

(d) Buy light lambs in spring, pas- 
ture on an alfalfa-brome mixture, and 
hand-feed corn, with mineral and salt 
free choice. 

We use the following steps in these 
four methods of feeding lambs: 

(a) Self-feeding— Ist day—mixed 
hay, all they can eat; water after they 
have been eating hay for two hours; 
with salt and mineral free choice dur- 
ing the entire feeding program. 


RDS 


AN 


2nd day—mixed hay in hay bunks; 
in self-feeders, mixture of 0.3 pound 
oats, 0.3 pound supplement, and 50 
milligrams Terramycin per head per 
day for first 15 days; 1.0 pound chop- 
ped alfalfa-molassas mixture contain- 
ing about 10 percent molasses. 

Vaccinate all lambs for overeating 
disease with Clostridium perfringens 
type D bacterin, and worm with a 
good wormer (phenothiazine and lead 
arsenate ). 


3rd day—mixed hay in hay bunks; 
in self feeders, 0.3 pound oats, 0.3 
pound supplement, 1.0 pound chop- 
ped hay and molasses, and 0.2 pound 
corn per head. We shear the lambs if 
they are to be fed inside. 
4th day—mixed hay in hay bunks; 
in self-feeders, 0.3 pound oats, 0.3 
pound supplement, 1.0 pound chop- 
ped hay and molasses, and 0.5 pound 
corn per head. 
5th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 0.7 pound corn, 0.3 
pound supplement, ‘and 1.0 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 
6th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 0.9 pound corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 1.0 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 
7th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 1.1 pounds corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 1.0 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 
8th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 1.3 pounds corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 1.0 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 
9th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 1.5 pounds corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 0.8 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 
10th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 1.7 pounds corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 0.6 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 
11th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 1.9 pounds corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 0.5 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 
12th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 2.0 pounds corn, 0.2 


Kerrville businessman and rancher 
Charles Schreiner, II], has been 
named director of First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association of Kerrville, 
according to Charles W. Cart, presi- 
dent. He operates the Y-O Ranch in 
Kerr County and is first vice president 
of Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation. 
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pound supplement, and 0.5 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 

13th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 2.2 pounds corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 0.3 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 

14th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, 2.4 pounds corn, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 0.2 pound 
chopped alfalfa-molasses per head. 

15th day—alfalfa hay in bunks; in 
self-feeders, mixture of 1,850 pounds 
shelled corn and 150 pounds sup- 
plement. 

(b) Turn lambs in on standing 
corn—First four days, handle the 
lambs the same as in drylot feeding. 
The fifth day, turn them in to stand- 
ing cora and feed 0.5 pounds oats, 
0.3. pound supplement, and 0.2 
pound corn per head. The sixth day 
and thereafter, change the corn 0.2 
pound per head per day until they 
are getting one pound per day and 
0.2 pound of supplement per day, and 
decrease the oats 0.1 pound per day. 

(c) Use a complete pellet — Ist 
day—Handle sheep the same way, and 
worm and vaccinate the first three 
days. Also feed alfalfa hay free choice 
in feed bunks. 

2nd day—Fill self-feeder with pel 
lets made up of 800 pounds alfalfa 
hay, 800 pounds corn, 200 pounds 
supplement, 160 pounds molasses, 20 
pounds salt, and 20 pounds mineral. 

3rd day on—Change the corn-hay 
ratio until the sheep are getting 1,200 
pounds corn to 400 pounds hay. This 
change takes 10 days. 

(d) Turn lambs in to alfalfa- 
brome pasture— Ist day—hay, water, 
mineral, and salt. 


2nd day—same. Vaccinate for over- 
eating and worm. 

3rd day—hay, 0.5 pound oats and 
0.3 pound supplement per head. 

4th day—hay, 0.5 pound oats and 
0.3 pound supplement per head. 

5th day—hay, 0.3 pound oats, 0.2 
pound supplement, and 0.2 pound 
corn per head. 

6th day—turn out for pasture; feed 
0.4 pound corn and 0.2 pound sup- 
plement per head. 

7th day—0.5 pound corn and 0.2 
pound supplement per head. 

8th day—0.5 pound corn and 0.2 
pound supplement per head. 

9th day—0.7 pound corn and 0.2 
pound supplement per head. 

10th day—0.75 pound corn per 
head. All lambs have free choice to 
salt and minerals. We feed this 
amount of corn until the lambs are 


“Well, let me see — I'll try 
one more time.” 


ready for market. Good lambs have re- 
turned an average of $70 per acre on 
this method of feeding, with 30 lambs 
per acre. 


We follow these steps with our 
purebred breeding ewes: 
1. Worm breeding ewes before 


turning them out for pasture in July, 
and after they come off pasture. 

2. Rotate pastures every two weeks 
and use a good grass mixture. 

3. Flush breeding ewes two weeks 
before breeding. 

4. Use the best ram we can find. 
Breed in September. 

5. Give ewes salt and mineral free 
choice. 

6. In winter, feed all the good al- 
falfa hay they will eat. 

7. Feed ewes a pound of grain a 
week from the time the lambs are 
born until the ewes are turned out to 
pasture. Grain mixture — 1,000 
pounds oats, 100 pounds bran, 200 
pounds supplement, and 700 pounds 
corn. 

8. Self-feed out of a creep with 
pellet mixture of 800 pounds corn, 
400 pounds oats, 500 pounds hay, 
100 pounds molasses, 160 pounds 
supplement, and 40 pounds salt and 
mineral with vitamins. 

9. Dock and castrate 
seventh day. 

10. Wean lambs after four months. 

11. Shear ewes 
them out to pasture. 

12. Sell the wool through the Na- 
tional. 


lambs the 


before turning 


(Editor's note: Mr. Heggemeier’s 
purebred sheep have placed very well 
in many of the nation’s leading live- 
stock shows. ) 
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“Greatest Invention 
Since the Branding Iron” 


TEMPLE 
TAGS 


Means . . . Made of Plastic 
GOODBYE TO SORE EARS! 
Identifying, Separating and 


Culling made easy with 15 
colors to choose from. 
|For Free Sample TEMPLE TAG CO. 


Write to: TEMPLE, TEXAS 


TARGHEE SHEEP 


Original bag fleece 

Dense super staple wool 

Ideal carcass and dressing yields 
Openfaced — Polled 

Farm flock and range adapted 
Excellent mothers 


For more information write: 


U. S. TARGHEE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Gene Coombs, Secretary-Treasurer 


Box 2513 Billings, Montana 


SMEAR MADE 


promotes healing 


PEERLESS 
LABORATORIES 


Jourdanton, Texas 
wtrol 


JACK L. 


Box 467 — Phone Clearwater 75166 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


FORTE, DUPEE, SAWYER COMPANY 


311 SUMMER STREET -- BOSTON, MASS. 


WOOL 
MOHAIR 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


2766 Dena Drive — Phone 3568 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


TAYLOR 


| 

4 

Cut 

Peerless Screw Worm Killer Peer-Spra © Peer-Pel Peer-fye 
SPEER All-Purpose Bug Killer 
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Day and Sawyer 


Honored 


TWO FRIENDS of the SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER and the associations 
it represents have been honored re- 
cently for their outstanding work as 
county agricultural agents. We are 
happy to add our congratulations. The 
cooperation of these two leaders with 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
\ssociation is sincerely appreciated by 
the organization officials and the 
ranch people they represent. 

James C. Sawyer and W. M. (Dub) 
Day, Jr., County Agricultural Agents 
for Burnet and Upton Counties, re- 
spectively, were two of the six Texans 
recently honored by the National 
Association of County Agricultural 
Agents in being named _ recipients 
of the 1960 Distinguished Service 
Award. Both men were nominated for 
the honor by the Texas Association, 
and their nominations were confirmed 
by the National organization, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Phillip S. 
Nix, Houston County Agent and 
chairman of the Awards Committee 
for the Texas Association. 

The awards are made each year to 
top county agents from each state 
who have distinguished themselves 
over a period of years through their 
outstanding contributions to agricul- 
ture and rural living. Awards were 


Foreman 


WALTER 
GRAVER 


Says 


Your Guarantesof Dependable, 
Low-Cost Livestock Nutrition 


presented to Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Day, 
along with the other recipients, at the 
National Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Miami Beach, Florida, October 
30 - November 3. 

The citation for Mr. Sawyer, who 
has been with the Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service since 1946, read: 
“For success in assisting farm and 
ranch families to adopt better and 
more productive practices which have 
resulted in greater family income, im- 
proved family living conditions and 
provided more security.” 

A Llano native, Mr. Sawyer was 
active in both 4-H and FFA as a 
youngster. A member of the Coast 
Guard during World War II, he grad- 
uated from Cherokee High School and 
Texas A. & M. College. He is active 
in civic, church, and community af- 
fairs. For three years he served as a 
district director in the Texas County 
Agricultural Agents Association; chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee for three years, he is at present 
a member of the Program Committee. 

Mr. Sawyer has been active in the 
brucellosis testing program in recent 
months. Other outstanding work he 
has done includes the development of 
livestock programs with both adults 
and 4-H Club members in his county, 


On the 14,500 acre Kimbell ranch, Foreman Grauer has found that 

Pro-Min Blocks not only produce faster gains than other feeds, but they are 
more economical to use. Steers and breeding heifers average only 

¥% to 1 pound per head per day. Mr. Grauer feeds weekly, 

putting one ton per bunk. Pro-min and the increased 

> appetite for roughage do the rest. 


W. M. DAY, JR. 


including a commercial lamb feeding 
program, started in 1950. Mr. Sawyer 
has coached his 4-H teams to high 
honors for a number of times in the 
past few years. Because of his fine rec- 
ord, he was chosen an official chap- 
eron for the state delegation to the 
National 4-H Congress in 1956. The 
Texas FFA recently presented Mr. 
Sawyer with their Honorary Lone 
Star Farmer Degree for his assistance 
and cooperation with their group. 
The citation which was presented 
to Mr. Day read as follows: “For lead- 
ership and cooperative work in sheep 
improvement through strict culling 
and selection program and for out- 
standing work with rural youth, both 


* For 35 years Foreman 
of the G. T. Kimbell 
Ranch, Lawton, 

Okla. 
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Let LAMKIN’S 
PRO-MIN Help You, Too, 

To Faster Gains And Bigger 
9 Profits At Market Time. See 

“al Your Dealer Or Write Direct Today! 


YOURS FREE! 
A Helpful New 
Folder Is Yours 
for the Asking. 


“By FEEDING LAMKIN’S PRO-MIN BLOCKS ONCE A WEEK, THE STEERS WE’LL 

MARKET IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER HAVE SHOWN AN AVERAGE GAIN OF 
352 LBS. PER HEAD. THIS WAS REALIZED IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT LAST — 
WINTER WAS ONE OF THE HARDEST IN 35 YEARS.” $ 


BROS., INC. 


At no obligation, send me 


SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


JAMES C. SAWYER 


of which have made rural life in the 
county more enjoyable and _profit- 
able.” 

A Ralls native, Mr. Day is a Texas 
A. & M. College graduate. He is a 
past president of the Rankin Lion’s 
Club and a former zone chairman of 
Lions International. Active in numer- 
ous civic and community affairs, Mr. 
Day is district director of the Texas 
County Agricultural Agents Associa- 
tion and chairman of the Association’s 
4-H Young Men and Women’s Com- 
mittee. 

Beginning his work with the Exten- 
sion Service in June, 1948, Mr. Day 
has directed a sheep improvement 
program including recommended cull- 


1 om interested in Lamkin Protein Blocks. 


| BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


1 estimate my needs at about 


ormation, prices and delivery date. 
tons. 


WHAT MAKES A 
GOOD PROTEIN 
BLOCK” describes 
the important characteristics 
of the kind of block you 
should feed your stock 


LAMKIN BROTHERS 
BOX 494 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


! (J Also send me full details on your money-saving contract plan. 

| (1) Send a FREE copy of your new folder, “What Makes A Good Protein 
| Block.” 


ye 
j 
| 
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Angora Goat Men Choose 
Fredericksburg For 1961 


THE TEXAS Angora Goat Raisers As- 
sociation will hold its annual show, 
sale, and coronation at Fredericksburg 


ing and selection practices for the 
past ten years. A ranchman who has 
followed his program for ten years 
recently stated that his “lowest shear- 
ing ram now would produce more 
wool than his best ram sheared in 
1949.” About fifty percent of the 
ranchmen of Upton County are fol- 
lowing the strict culling and selection 
program, and the county's wool clip 
has increased by better than two 
pounds per animal on the average, 
with better clip preparation at shear- 
ing time adding up to three cents per 
pound to the selling price of the clip. 
Better than two-thirds of the county’s 
ranchmen using three wool 
squeeze machines to select sheep on 
their ability to produce wool. The 
machines were introduced to aid the 
improvement program. 

The 4-H Club members in Upton 
County have achieved an admirable 
record under Mr. Day’s guidance, in- 
cluding 43 grand and reserve cham- 
pionships and many other awards at 
every major Texas livestock show and 
the National Western at Denver. The 
club holds a rodeo each year, with 
the profits going to defray their an- 
nual expenses. 


on August 3 and 4, 1961. According 
to Association Secretary Pete Gulley 
of Uvalde, the directors of the organi- 
zation have also set the 17th and 18th 
of August, 1961, as the date for their 
annual sale of registered Angoras. The 
sale will be held in Lampasas next 
year, rather than in Goldthwaite, 
where it has been conducted in the 
past few years. 

The Association's Fredericksburg 
events will include the crowning of 
the new Miss Mohair by the present 
Miss Mohair, Miss Sunda Callan of 
Menard, judging of sale animals, and 
the Angora sale. 

Judges for the show will be Armer 
Earwood of Sonora, judge of Angora 
bucks; and Marvin Skaggs of Junc- 
tion, judge of Angora does. Melvin 
Camp of Junction will be alternate 
judge for bucks and S. F. Lackey of 
Roosevelt, for does. 


WORLD SHEEP NUMBERS 


UP ONE PERCENT 
THE TOTAL number of sheep in the 


world is now estimated by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service at 983 million 
head, up one percent from 1959. This 
is the 13th consecutive year that the 
world sheep population has increased, 
mainly due to the larger numbers in 
the Communist Bloc countries. 


300 
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GUS 


13 


$ MORE.-- 
Pounds of Better Quality 
Lamb 


{Pounds of Better Quality 
{ Wool 


$ MORE NET INCOME 


They‘re All Yours! 


— WHEN YOU USE TOP QUALITY, REGISTERED RAM- 
| BOUILLET RAMS. SAVE YOUR BEST EWE LAMBS FOR 
REPLACEMENTS, AND CULL THE POOR PRODUCERS. 


See the registered Rambouillet breeders — attend the sales 
or write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders. 


Sheep Breeders Assn. 
2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 


Tenth Annual 


Head 


Range Bulls 
Herd Bull Prospects 


TOP QUALITY, BIG, SMOOTH, 
RUGGED COWMEN’S BULLS 


DECEMBER 12, 1960 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


oore Bros. Joe Lemley Herman Allen 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


ULL SALE 


Sale Begins at 12:00 Noon 
Producers Livestock Auction Co. 


Our basic policy is, and always has been, to render all pos- 
sible aid to the commercial cattlemen in our area. This year 
more ranchers have saved replacement heifers; so, in addi- 
tion to our regular consignment of big, 2-year-old, high-cal- 
iber bulls, we will have a number of good yearling bulls, 
range raised and ready to go. And, there will be plenty for 
everybody 


“Good Bulls Don’t Cost, They Pay” 


MENARD, TEXAS 
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By C. W. G. HARTLEY 


Practical Canine Psychology 


THE INCLUSION of this subject in 
breaking and training, may at first 
appearance suggest some novel mod- 
ern innovation but that is not so. 
Neither does it imply the application 
of fresh scientific principles. 

Canine psychology is as old as the 
dog. For centuries man has been con- 
tent to train and perfect the work of 
sheep dogs without drawing particu- 
lar attention to the fundamentals 
which actuate the brain and behaviour 
of this faithful animal. 

Indeed, there was very little point 
in dealing exhaustively with such a 
subject. Only an expert could analyse 
and those less interested would hardly 
appreciate the relationship to break 
ing and training. However, today 
psychologists are able to trace the re- 
lationship of animal instinct with hu- 
man behaviour. In many cases the re- 
action in the dog is identical to hu- 
mans, except with the difference that 
the human is able to reason whereas 
the dog learns instictively. 

Therefore, when we undertake the 
training of a dog we are dealing with 
animal instinct, the basis of psychol- 


Drench 
Special -- Regular 


For Dealers and Warehouses 
At Wholesale Prices 


GUARANTEED CORRECT WEIGHT 
GUARANTEED CORRECT FORMULA 


No Inert Ingredients to Give Unneeded Weight 


Remember, we can supply just as good a product 
as Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio, and as 
good or better price. Call us. 


EXPERIMENT STATION SOREMOUTH VACCINE 


IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Write Us — P. O. Box 209 
Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 


End of North Van Buren 


Come To See Us — No Parking Problem 


ogy in man and dog. Having regard 
to the dog’s inborn desire to work 
sheep and due to his singular capacity 
to submit to the will of man, it is the 
logical means of training. Identical re- 
action in both dog and human may be 
produced by a bullying man threaten- 
ing and ordering in quick succession, 
someone who is already under the 
domination of the bully. The reaction 
is of panic, which is often evidenced 
by a display of stupidity. Shepherds 
will know of similar reaction when the 
same type of treatment is imposed on 
the dog. 

Another instance which is common 
to both the dog and human is when 
a father orders a boy of say seven 
years of age to do a job, then criticises 
and threatens him for his effort. On 
future occasions that boy will use 
every subterfuge to avoid such a sit- 
uation. 

The boy and a young dog then have 
a common dislike. They may both 
respond because they must, but both 
are unwilling slaves. 

It is my contention that the shep- 
herd must regard his young pupil as 


San Angelo, Texas 


a 


Christmas Greetings 


Remember . . . in 1961 . . . that we are Drench 
Specialists with Experience No Firm Can Match. 


al 


—a mind—not as something with a 
lengthy pedigree, whose excellence is 
assured. 

It is now my intention to deal with 
the subject to the full extent of my 
knowledge and experience, because a 
previous understanding of the canine 
mind is absolutely essential to success. 

I do so knowing that the subject 
is almost limitless in its scope and 
variations. I have no academic quali- 
fications in psychology beyond, shall 
we say, a partial pass from the “School 
of Experience.” This experience in- 
cludes mustering on mountain coun- 
try, hunting out hermit sheep, to man- 
agement of properties of 1,000 acres 
single-handed. Experience in marshal- 
ling yards in Freezing works (one mil- 
lion sheep, lambs killed for export in 
nine months) to Dog Trial competi- 
tion. I had that kind of love for dogs 
which enabled me as a boy when de- 
livering papers in the city, to make 
friends with a mongrel dog on the 
street and have him as a companion 
for days, very often until his irate 
owner came on the scene, then I be- 
gan the process all over again success- 
fully with another similar animal. 

Looking over my life with sheep 
dogs, a period now of 40 years, I 
would say that the prime cause of my 
interest in canine psychology was 
based on efficiency. I wanted a 
method that would ensure uninter- 


SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 


rupted progress in training, so that 
when I took a young dog in hand 
every step would be in the right di- 
rection. 

If the accumulated knowledge has 
helped me, then I am confident other 
stockmen will do even better. 

I believe that those who purchase 
a copy of “The Shepherd’s Dogs” do so 
for the purpose of examining other 
means of breaking and training. 

A perusal of this subject will, I 
hope, bring understanding and new 
resolve to study the dog from this 
angle. 

It is impossible to approach perfec- 
tion except through correct employ- 
ment of the dog's natural impulses. 

According to technique adopted, so, 
also will the result reflect the artistry 
of the trainer. 

The well trained dog reveals the 
qualities which distinguish the work 
of an expert from that of a novice, in 
the free exercise of innate ability un- 
der control. 

How often do we hear the remark, 
“A good dog in poor hands?” 

This tells a story of a man with a 
talented young dog but lacking in 
himself the “key” to set these talents 
free. 

How often do we hear, “he astound- 
ed those who watched with an amaz- 
ing exhibition of dogmanship?” 

The matter is very often disposed 


ARROGANTE—A SPANISH SHEEP DOG. 


Editor's Note: This is the second 
installment of a series of articles on 
“The Shepherd's Dogs,” written by C. 
W. G. Hartley, internationally famous 
author and dog trainer. His book, 
THE SHEPHERD'S DOGS, is one of 
the most widely read of all dog books. 
The series will be continued as long 
as the readers of this magazine indi- 
cate that they are interested. Please 
write us. 

The letters recently received were 
appreciated. Some are condensed be- 
low: 


I enjoyed your article, “The Shep- 
herd’s Dog,” by C. W. G. Hartley. I 
would like to see more articles along 
this line. 

I have read articles about what 
stock dogs should know and what they 
should be taught, but there seems to 
be very little information on the de- 
tails of teaching or training the dog. 

I hope that you will continue to 
have articles of this type in future 
issues. 

Edward E. Slade, Jr. 
Sundown Ranch 
Meridian, Texas 


Please keep “The Shepherd's Dog” 
by C. W. G. Hartley coming. Every 
ranchman that has a dog should read 
it. 

J. W. Chant 
North Uvalde, Texas 


Please keep Mr. Hartley's articles 
coming in the magazine. It will be a 
great help for all ranchmen who want 
to work sheep dogs. I have one of his 
books (THE SHEPHERD'S DOGS). 
He sure knows how to train and start 
a young dog. One well trained dog 
can really handle sheep and goats on 
the range and around the pens. 

N. B. Nunn 
Knippa, Texas 


We want you to know how very 
much we enjoyed the article, “The 
Shepherd’s Dog,” and to express our 
hopes that the magazine will see fit 
to continue the articles. We are al- 
ways interested in learning new meth- 
ods of handling dogs and in new 
ideas about them. 

Tom Syfan 
Mountain Home, Texas 
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of conveniently by claiming almost 
super-human powers for the man. 

I have no desire to detract from 
the merit of such work. Yet, expe- 
rience compels the opinion that an 
unerring knowledge of canine psychol- 
ogy will always be a condition prece- 
dent to success, coupled with an 
equally acute stock sense. 

Whether employed consciously or 
otherwise, the basic principles of ca- 
nine psychology must come into play 
whenever a dog is trained. 

The measure of success will depend 
on the extent of this knowledge and 
the manner of its application. When 
perfection is attained, the subsequent 
cooperation between the expert and 
his dog defies analysis to all, except 
those who understand. 

Canine psychology could be defined 
as the instictive reaction of the ca- 
nine mind. Experiment and observa- 
tion will permit the keen shepherd 
to make outstanding progress with a 
sure knowledge of the doggy mind. 
We are enabled to make impressions 
that convey clearly to the dog the re- 
sponse desired, which makes for a 
state of mutual understanding that is 
essential for success. 

These impressions have lasting ef- 
fect and must lead on to greater im- 
provement as man and dog work to- 
gether in harmony. 

When we refer to the effect of 
command discouraging a dog, in ac- 
tual fact we refer to the psychological 
effect. Resistance is built up in a way 
that results in an instictive dislike for 
all work associated with the com- 
mand. 


This is often most apparent when 
the dog is working at hand, due to 
the fact that the trainer’s influence is 
more positive at close range. The dog 
has perfectly logical reasons for his 
instinctive reactions. With a sound 
knowledge of canine psychology, it is 
possible to explain in a logical way 
the effect of certain treatment or ac- 
count for habits or peculiar complex. 

It is in itself a fascinating study. 
As knowledge increases, it leads deep- 
er into the recesses of the doggy mind, 
until each dog becomes an individual 
personality. An accurate appraisal of 
his capabilities, both present and po- 
tential, are quickly assessed. A plan 
for training is adopted and the dog 
begins to develop along the lines 
which bring out his best ability. 

The expert knows how far he can 
go with his dog, having regard to its 
temperament. Rather than spoil the 
confidence of his pupil, he would 
quickly change his tactics if it ap- 
peared advisable. His knowledge and 
experience will enable him to hold 
the dog to a selected method of work- 
ing until it becomes second nature. 


COL. EARL R. SMITH 
AUCTIONEER 


6824 Shady Oak Drive 
WACO, TEXAS 


“Satisfied Customers 
Are My Best 
Advertisement” 


Phone Plaza 4-2886 


Extreme caution is necessary when 
using methods to produce psycholog- 
ical effect. If abused to the extent that 
the dog should quit, there is no fur- 
ther counter, which will restore con- 
fidence immediately. If we train our 
young dogs to a prepared plan instead 
of “drifting” them into their work we 
may make steady progress towards 
perfection without loss of time. The 
usual faults are avoided so that con- 
fidence is maintained and developed 
steadily. Any effects produced on the 
dog’s mind are clear impressions 


Your lambs usually get off to a good, healthy start in 
the upland pastures during the grazing season, 


which make for mutual understand- 
ing. It will be obvious to experienced 
stockmen that once we secure control 
of the necessary counter movements, 
such as the casting whistle, the right 
and left pulling whistles, etc., then 
the breaking-in is finished, all that is 
required then is work and _ experi- 
ence. The best of the young dog is 
yet to come—his undiscovered talent 
and cleverness. He has an unrestrict- 
ed opportunity to display this now 
without being mixed up with faulty 
work. 
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“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
For Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


No extra supplies needed 
Its humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick; easy. 
time and animals. 
Model No. 1 — Castrator, Docker an 
Earmarker $15.00 
Model No. 2 — Castrator and Docker 
Without Earmarker $12.50 
See your dealer. If he does not have 
it, order direct. We'll postpay it. 
BATCHLER MFG. CO 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


It saves your 


Keep that good “pasture-start” working for you dur- 
ing the fattening period in your feed lot. 


MAKE THAT GOOD 
“PASTURE-START” 


PAY OFF IN THE 


FEED LOT! 


SULMET keeps those healthy lambs 
from the high pastures safe from the diseases 
that can pull them down in the feed lot. 


When your lambs come down 
from the uplands the chances 
are they are in top condition — 
disease problems usually start 
when they hit the feed lot. 

Foot rot, bacterial scours, 
coccidiosis, bacterial pneumonia 
and shipping fever are some of 
the more common diseases that 
can catch up with previously 
healthy lambs when they bunch 
up in the feed lot. 

SULMET® is the ideal treat- 
ment for feeder lambs because 
it builds fast, effective blood 
levels, has a wider disease range 
and longer effective action. 
SULMET comes in a variety of 
dosage forms for use as each 
case May require — OBLETS® for 
oral use, drinking water solu- 
tion, as a drench or in inject- 
able form. 

Another important. advan- 
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tage of SULMET is the fact that 
you can treat a single animal or 
mass-treat an entire flock with 
equal ease and success. 

Three exclusive advantages 
In tests SULMET established 
higher blood levels than any 
other sulfa drug. This means 
surer, faster action against a 
variety of costly diseases. SUL- 
MET goes to work fast and the 
full strength of the dose gets 
right into the animal’s system 
for the most effective attack 
against disease organisms. 

The wide range of SULMET 
against many strains of staphy- 
lococci, streptococci and Gram- 
negative organisms, including 
Pasteurella sp. gives you added 
safety, dependability and effec- 
tiveness. 

In addition, SULMET is not 
rapidly excreted — stays in the 


animal’s system for longer, 
stronger action to do a thor- 
ough job of treating. 

During the feed-out period 
help keep your lamb production 
coming by controlling disease 
losses with SULMET. Write for 
full information on the effective 
use of SULMET in treating many 
major sheep diseases that cause 
loss of income. 

SULMET is available wher- 
ever veterinary products are 
sold. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. ®SULMET 
is American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s trademark for sulfa- 
methazine. 
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Dog 


By C. W. G. HARTLEY 


Practical Canine Psychology 


THE INCLUSION of this subject in 
breaking and training, may at first 
appearance suggest some novel mod- 
ern innovation but that is not so. 
Neither does it imply the application 
of fresh scientific principles. 

Canine psychology is as old as the 
dog. For centuries man has been con- 
tent to train and perfect the work of 
sheep dogs without drawing particu- 
lar attention to the fundamentals 
which actuate the brain and behaviour 
of this faithful animal. 

Indeed, there was very little point 
in dealing exhaustively with such a 
subject. Only an expert could analyse 
and those less interested would hardly 
appreciate the relationship to break- 
ing and training. However, today 
psychologists are able to trace the re- 
lationship of animal instinct with hu- 
man behaviour. In many cases the re- 
action in the dog is identical to hu- 
mans, except with the difference that 
the human is able to reason whereas 
the dog learns instictively. 

Therefore, when we undertake the 
training of a dog we are dealing with 
animal instinct, the basis of psychol- 


End of North Van Buren 


Come To See Us — No Parking Problem 


ogy in man and dog. Having regard 
to the dog’s inborn desire to work 
sheep and due to his singular capacity 
to submit to the will of man, it is the 
logical means of training. Identical re- 
action in both dog and human may be 
produced by a bullying man threaten- 
ing and ordering in quick succession, 
someone who is already under the 
domination of the bully. The reaction 
is of panic, which is often evidenced 
by a display of stupidity. Shepherds 
will know of similar reaction when the 
same type of treatment is imposed on 
the dog. 

Another instance which is common 
to both the dog and humaa is when 
a father orders a boy of say seven 
years of age to do a job, then criticises 
and threatens him for his effort. On 
future occasions that boy will use 
every subterfuge to avoid such a sit- 
uation. 

The boy and a young dog then have 
a common dislike. They may both 
respond because they must, but both 
are unwilling slaves. 

It is my contention that the shep- 
herd must regard his young pupil as 
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—a mind—not as something with a 
lengthy pedigree, whose excellence is 
assured. 

It is now my intention to deal with 
the subject to the full extent of my 
knowledge and experience, because a 
previous understanding of the canine 
mind is absolutely essential to success. 

I do so knowing that the subject 
is almost limitless in its scope and 
variations. | have no academic quali- 
fications in psychology beyond, shall 
we say, a partial pass from the “School 
of Experience.” This experience in- 
cludes mustering on mountain coun- 
try, hunting out hermit sheep, to man- 
agement of properties of 1,000 acres 
single-handed. Experience in marshal- 
ling yards in Freezing works (one mil- 
lion sheep, lambs killed for export in 
nine months) to Dog Trial competi- 
tion. I had that kind of love for dogs 
which enabled me as a boy when de- 
livering papers in the city, to make 
friends with a mongrel dog on the 
street and have him as a companion 
for days, very often until his irate 
owner came on the scene, then I be- 
gan the process all over again success- 
fully with another similar animal. 

Looking over my life with sheep 
dogs, a period now of 40 years, I 
would say that the prime cause of my 
interest in canine psychology was 
based on efficiency. I wanted a 
method that would ensure uninter- 
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rupted progress in training, so that 
when I took a young dog in hand 
every step would be in the right di- 
rection. 

If the accumulated knowledge has 
helped me, then I am confident other 
stockmen will do even better. 


I believe that those who purchase 
a copy of “The Shepherd’s Dogs” do so 
for the purpose of examining other 
means of breaking and training. 
A perusal of this subject will, I 
hope, bring understanding and new 
resolve to study the dog from this 
angle. 
It is impossible to approach perfec- 
tion except through correct employ- 
ment of the dog’s natural impulses. 
According to technique adopted, so, 
also will the result reflect the artistry 
of the trainer. 
The well trained dog reveals the 
qualities which distinguish the work 
of an expert from that of a novice, in 
the free exercise of innate ability un- 
der control. 
How often do we hear the remark, 
“A good dog in poor hands?” 
This tells a story of a man with a 
talented young dog but lacking in 
himself the “key” to set these talents 
free. 
How often do we hear, “he astound- 
ed those who watched with an amaz- 
ing exhibition of dogmanship?” 
The matter is very often disposed 


ARROGANTE— A SPANISH SHEEP DOG. 


Editor's Note: This is the second 
installment of a series of articles on 
“The Shepherd's Dogs,” written by C. 
W. G. Hartley, internationally famous 
author and dog trainer. His book, 
THE SHEPHERD'S DOGS, is one of 
the most widely read of all dog books. 
The series will be continued as long 
as the readers of this magazine indi- 
cate that they are interested. Please 
write us. 

The letters recently received were 
appreciated. Some are condensed be- 


low: 


I enjoyed your article, “The Shep- 
herd’s Dog,” by C. W. G. Hartley. I 
would like to see more articles along 
this line. 

I have read articles about what 
stock dogs should know and what they 
should be taught, but there seems to 
be very little information on the de- 
tails of teaching or training the dog. 

I hope that you will continue to 
have articles of this type in future 
issues. 

Edward E. Slade, Jr. 
Sundown Ranch 
Meridian, Texas 


Please keep “The Shepherd’s Dog” 
by C. W. G. Hartley coming. Every 
ranchman that has a dog should read 
it. 

J. W. Chant 
North Uvalde, Texas 


Please keep Mr. Hartley's articles 
coming in the magazine. It will be a 
great help for all ranchmen who want 
to work sheep dogs. I have one of his 
books (THE SHEPHERD’S DOGS). 
He sure knows how to train and start 
a young dog. One well trained dog 
can really handle sheep and goats on 
the range and around the pens. 

N. B. Nunn 
Knippa, Texas 


We want you to know how very 
much we enjoyed the article, “The 
Shepherd’s Dog,” and to express our 
hopes that the magazine will see fit 
to continue the articles. We are al- 
ways interested in learning new meth- 
ods of handling dogs and in new 
ideas about them. 

Tom Syfan 
Mountain Home, Texas 
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of conveniently by claiming almost 
super-human powers for the man. 

I have no desire to detract from 
the merit of such work. Yet, expe- 
rience compels the opinion that an 
unerring knowledge of canine psychol- 
ogy will always be a condition prece- 
dent to success, coupled with an 
equally acute stock sense. 

Whether employed consciously or 
otherwise, the basic principles of ca- 
nine psychology must come into play 
whenever a dog is trained. 

The measure of success will depend 
on the extent of this knowledge and 
the manner of its application. When 
perfection is attained, the subsequent 
cooperation between the expert and 
his dog defies analysis to all, except 
those who understand. 

Canine psychology could be defined 
as the instictive reaction of the ca- 
nine mind. Experiment and observa- 
tion will permit the keen shepherd 
to make outstanding progress with a 
sure knowledge of the doggy mind. 
We are enabled to make impressions 
that convey clearly to the dog the re- 
sponse desired, which makes for a 
state of mutual understanding that is 
essential for success. 

These impressions have lasting ef- 
fect and must lead on to greater im- 
provement as man and dog work to- 
gether in harmony. 


When we refer to the effect of 
command discouraging a dog, in ac- 
tual fact we refer to the psychological 
effect. Resistance is built up in a way 
that results in an instictive dislike for 
all work associated with the com- 
mand. 

This is often most apparent when 
the dog is working at hand, due to 
the fact that the trainer's influence is 
more positive at close range. The dog 
has perfectly logical reasons for his 
instinctive reactions. With a sound 
knowledge of canine psychology, it is 
possible to explain in a logical way 
the effect of certain treatment or ac- 
count for habits or peculiar complex. 

It is in itself a fascinating study. 
As knowledge increases, it leads deep- 
er into the recesses of the doggy mind, 
until each dog becomes an individual 
personality. An accurate appraisal of 
his capabilities, both present and po- 
tential, are quickly assessed. A plan 
for training is adopted and the dog 
begins to develop along the lines 
which bring out his best ability. 

The expert knows how far he can 
go with his dog, having regard to its 
temperament. Rather than spoil the 
confidence of his pupil, he would 
quickly change his tactics if it ap- 
peared advisable. His knowledge and 
experience will enable him to hold 
the dog to a selected method of work- 
ing until it becomes second nature. 


COL. EARL R. SMITH 
AUCTIONEER 


6824 Shady Oak Drive (, 
WACO, TEXAS 


“Satisfied Customers 
Are My Best 
Advertisement” 


Phone Plaza 4-2886 


Extreme caution is necessary when 
using methods to produce psycholog- 
ical effect. If abused to the extent that 
the dog should quit, there is no fur- 
ther counter, which will restore con- 
fidence immediately. If we train our 
young dogs to a prepared plan instead 
of “drifting” them into their work we 
may make steady progress towards 
perfection without loss of time. The 
usual faults are avoided so that con- 
fidence is maintained and developed 
steadily. Any effects produced on the 
dog’s mind are clear impressions 


which make for mutual understand- 
ing. It will be obvious to experienced 
stockmen that once we secure control 
of the necessary counter movements, 
such as the casting whistle, the right 
and left pulling whistles, etc., then 
the breaking-in is finished, all that is 
required then is work and _ experi- 
ence. The best of the young dog is 
yet to come—his undiscovered talent 
and cleverness. He has an unrestrict- 
ed opportunity to display this now 
without being mixed up with faulty 
work. 


“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
For Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back 


No extra supplies needed 
Its humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick; easy. 
time and animals. 
Model No. 1 — Castrator, Docker an 
Earmarker $15.00 
Model No. 2 — Castrator and Docker 
Without Earmarker $12.50 
See your dealer. If he does not have 
it, order direct. We'll postpay it. 
BATCHLER MFG. CO. 


Mineral Wells, Texas | 


It saves your 


Your lambs usually get off to a good, healthy start in 
the upland pastures during the grazing season. 


Keep that good “pasture-start” working for you dur- 
ing the fattening period in your feed lot. 


MAKE THAT GOOD 
“PASTURE-START” 


PAY OFF IN THE 


FEED LOT! 


SULMET keeps those healthy lambs 
from the high pastures safe from the diseases 
that can pull them down in the feed lot. 


When your lambs come down 
from the uplands the chances 
are they are in top condition — 
disease problems usually start 
when they hit the feed lot. 

Foot rot, bacterial scours, 
coccidiosis, bacterial pneumonia 
and shipping fever are some of 
the more common diseases that 
can catch up with previously 
healthy lambs when they bunch 
up in the feed lot. 

SULMET® is the ideal treat- 
ment for feeder lambs because 
it builds fast, effective blood 
levels, has a wider disease range 
and longer effective action. 
SULMET comes in a variety of 
dosage forms for use as each 
case May require — OBLETS® for 
oral use, drinking water solu- 
tion, as a drench or in inject- 
able form. 

Another important advan- 
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tage of SULMET is the fact that 
you can treat a single animal or 
mass-treat an entire flock with 
equal ease and success. 

Three exclusive advantages 
In tests SULMET established 
higher blood levels than any 
other sulfa drug. This means 
surer, faster action against a 
variety of costly diseases. SUL- 
MET goes to work fast and the 
full strength of the dose gets 
right into the animal’s system 
for the most effective attack 
against disease organisms. 

The wide range of SULMET 
against many strains of staphy- 
lococci, streptococci and Gram- 
negative organisms, including 
Pasteurella sp. gives you added 
safety, dependability and effec- 
tiveness 

In addition, SULMET is not 
rapidly excreted — stays in the 


animal’s system for longer, 
stronger action to do a thor- 
ough job of treating. 

During the feed-out period 
help keep your lamb production 
coming by controlling disease 
losses with SULMET. Write for 
full information on the effective 
use of SULMET in treating many 
major sheep diseases that cause 
loss of income. 

SULMET is available wher- 
ever veterinary products are 
sold. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. ®SULMET 
is American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s trademark for sulfa- 
methazine. 
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ANALYSIS OF MARKETING ASPECTS 


Range Sheep Production 


In Texas 


By JARVIS E. MILLER and JAMES W. BLACKWELL* 


WHILE SHEEP are raised in most 
areas of Texas, the major concentra- 
tion is in the western part of the State 
in the Edwards Plateau and Trans- 
Pecos areas, Figure 1. Almost 90 per- 
cent of the sheep were located in 
those areas and surrounding counties 
in 1954. In these areas, sheep raising 
is primarily a range operation. There- 
fore, most of the Texas sheep produc- 
tion is produced under range condi- 
tions. Sheep numbers have changed 
drastically in recent years in both Tex- 
as and in the United States. They rose, 
until the early 1940's and then de- 
clined sharply until 1957. Since 1957 
there has been some increase. The 
major factor causing the severe de- 
cline in numbers was the severe 
drouth experienced in Texas during 
that period. Within the major sheep- 
producing areas of the State, sheep 
and lamb numbers have declined rela- 
tive to cattle numbers, Figure 2. 

Since littlke was known about mar- 
keting practices of range sheep pro- 
ducers in the State, this study was 
undertaken in 1957. 

The nine counties in West Texas 
selected for study were Crockett, Gil- 
lespie, Menard, Pecos, Presidio, San 
Saba, Sterling, Uvalde and Val Verde, 
Figure 3. More than 300 ranchmen 
were interviewed in these counties to 
obtain information on ranch opera- 
tions, marketing practices followed, 
costs of marketing, sources and use 
of market information and prices re- 
ceived for sheep and lambs sold. 


“Respectively, assistant professor and 
former research assistant, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Based on an analysis of this infor 
mation, problem areas are pointed up 
and recommendations for improving 
marketing practices are made. 


Characteristics of Range Sheep 
Production in Texas 

Sheep are produced in Texas under 
many different conditions. Even with- 
in the major range sheep-producing 
areas there is much variation in ranch 
organization, breeding and marketing 
practices, seasonality of production, 
size of operation and labor use. 


Types of Livestock 

Ranching operations in the Ed- 
wards Plateau and Trans-Pecos areas 
of Texas are diversified. Most stock 
includes more than one species — 
sheep and cattle, sheep and goats, or 
sheep, cattle and goats. Of the three, 
sheep were the leading source of in- 
come for most of the ranchmen inter- 
viewed. 

Among the ranchmen interviewed, 
80 percent had some combination of 
livestock on their ranches, while 20 
percent had only sheep. Thirty-five 
percent had a combination of sheep 
and cattle. Another 35 percent had 
a combination of sheep, cattle and 
goats, while 10 percent stocked sheep 
and goats. 

Types and combinations of live- 
stock stocked depend upon range con- 
ditions, ranch organization, prefer- 
ences of the owner and many other 
factors. Therefore, there was consid- 
erable variation between counties in 
types of livestock carried. Ranches 
having all three types of livestock were 
most predominant in Gillespie and 
Uvalde Counties, Table 1. More than 
40 percent of the ranchmen inter- 
viewed in these two counties were 
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head. 


raising sheep, cattle and goats. Eighty- 
four percent interviewed in Sterling 
County had a combination of sheep 
and cattle. Pecos, Presidio and San 
Saba Counties had the highest per- 
centages of specialized livestock oper- 
ations. More than 40 percent of the 
ranchmen interviewed in Pecos and 
Presidio Counties had only sheep on 
their ranches. Approximately 32 per- 
cent of the producers interviewed in 
San Saba County had sheep only. In 
other counties there were approxi- 
mately equal proportions of the dif- 
ferent combinations of livestock op- 
erations. 


With the exception of Uvalde coun- 
ty, more than 80 percent of the pro- 
ducers in each county indicated that 
sheep provided their major source of 
income. However, only 65 percent of 
those in Uvalde County indicated 
sheep as their major source of in- 
come; 23 percent listed goats as their 
major source of income. 


Breeds of Sheep 

Texas sheep are known primarily 
for their fine wool production. The 
Rambouillet is the most important 
breed in Texas, Rambouillet ewes and 
rams were stocked by 58 percent of 
the ranchmen interviewed. Thirteen 
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Figure 2. Relative changes in cattle and sheep numbers, Edwards Plateau and Trans-Pecos areas of 
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percent had Delaine-Merino ewes and 
rams. Six percent had some other 
breeds. Almost one-fourth of the 
ranch operations studied were using 
crossbreeds. 

With the increase of lamb prices 
relative to wool prices in recent years, 
more emphasis had been placed on 
lamb production. It was this change 
in relative prices that led to cross- 
breeding of Suffolk and Hampshire 
rams with Rambouillet and other 
wool-type ewes. 

With the exception of Gillespie and 
Menard Counties, all of the counties 
had a majority of Rambouillet - type 
lambs, Table 2. Gillespie County 
ranchmen had 62 percent Delaine 
lambs and 38 percent crossbred 
lambs. In Menard County, 39 per- 
cent were Rambouillet lambs; 32 per- 
cent crossbred lambs; of the remain- 
der, Delaine and Debouillet lambs 
predominated. Rambouillet-type lambs 
were predominant in Crockett, Val 
Verde and Pecos Counties, accounting 
for more than 90 percent of the 
ranches. 


Flock Sizes 

The average size of breeding ewe 
tlocks was 1,070. Flocks ranged in 
size from less than 500 to more than 
4,000 breeding ewes. Forty percent 
of the ranchmen surveyed had flocks 
with less than 500 breeding ewes. 
Twenty-one percent of those inter- 
viewed had flocks with 501 to 1,000 
ewes and 20 percent had 1,001 to 
2,000 breeding ewes. 

The smallest flocks were in Gil- 
lespie and San Saba Counties where 
over 90 percent of the flocks had less 
than 500 breeding ewes, Table 3. The 
average size flock in these counties 
was 184 for Gillespie and 160 for San 
Saba. Over 50 percent of the flocks 
in Menard and Uvalde Counties had 
fewer than 500 ewes. The ranches 
surveyed in Sterling, Crockett, Val 
Verde, Pecos and Presidio Counties 
had flocks ranging from 501 to more 
than 3,000 breeding ewes; 18 percent 
of the respondents in Val Verde 
County were in the latter category. 


Lambing Periods 
Lambing seasons correlated 
closely with the grazing season. Lambs 
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Table 1. Relative proportions of ranches reporting different types and | > 
combinations of Livestock, by county, 1957. 


Types of Livestock 


County Sheep Sheep Sheep, Cattle 
Sheep and and and Total 

Cattle Goats Goats 

— — — — — — Percent — — — — — — | 

San Saba  P 45 3 20 100 | 
Gillespie 7 39 6 47 100 

Menard 24 37 13 26 100 | 

Uvalde 18 21 20 41 100 | 

Presidio 60 20 20 100 | 

Pecos 41 35 6 18 100 | 

Sterling 10 84 6 100 | 
Crockett 17 38 17 28 100 
Val Verde 25 14 ae 39 100 


usually are dropped shortly before the 
grazing season so that best lamb gains 
can be made on the spring and sum- 
mer grasses. The breed of sheep also 
may affect the time lambs are born. 
Different breeds of sheep have certain 
natural periods during which they 
come into heat. The Rambouillet and 
Merino come into heat early com- 
pared with certain mutton breeds that 
will not breed until late in the sum- 
mer or fall. Most of the lambs covered 
by this study were dropped in the 
late winter and early spring. Approxi- 
mately 71 percent were born during 
February and March. Fall and winter, 
October through January, accounted 
for 19 percent. A small percentage of 
the lambs dropped in both the fall 
and spring. 


In San Saba and Uvalde Counties, 
lambs were dropped earlier than in 
the other counties, Table 4. In San 
Saba County, 76 percent of the lambs 
were dropped between November and 
January, while in Uvalde County, ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the lambs 
were dropped between October and 
February, with 40 percent between 
February and April. Two factors are 
responsible for the fall and winter 
lambing in these counties. First, most 
of the ranchmen interviewed had 
smaller flocks. With the relatively 
smaller number of sheep, better care 
and attention could be given them 
during the winter in order to sell 
lambs on the spring market. Second, 
more temporary winter pasture per 
animal unit was available on the 
smaller sheep operations. 


In the remaining counties, more 
than two-thirds of the lambs were 
dropped in the spring. 


Type of Lamb Sold 

A majority of the range lambs pro- 
duced in Texas are of the feeder and 
stocker type. Most sheep in the major 
Texas producing areas are bred main- 
ly for wool production. Range forage 
conditions in most years are not ade- 
quate for the production of high per- 
centages of fat lambs. Relatively few 
lambs are drylot fed in Texas. Most 
lambs that are held for further fat- 
tening go to grazing areas to be fin- 
ished on grass and are sold the follow- 
ing spring as “old crop” lambs. These 
lambs usually are born in the spring 
and carried until late summer or fall 
on the mother ewe. They usually are 
purchased and shipped to winter graz- 
ing areas until late spring when they 
are marketed. These grazing areas are 
located in Central Texas. Most of the 
lambs purchased for winter grazing 
come from the Trans-Pecos area be- 
cause winter grazers like to start with 
the light, good-quality lambs that are 
produced in the western portion of 
Texas. 

A majority of the lambs in Texas 
are sold directly from the ewe. If they 
are fat, these lambs are sold to packers 
for slaughter. If they are not in 
slaughter condition, they are sold as 
feeder or stocker lambs. Many pro- 
ducers will have some of each type. 
In marketing their lambs, they may 
sort them by condition or they may 
sell them unsorted. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A sheep’s best friend 
CFs«I Wolf Proof Fence 


The safest way to protect sheep and keep predatory animals from digging 
goats is with a sturdy CFal V-Mesh or under. In addition, Silver Tip Line, 
Square Mesh Wolf Proof Fence. They end and corner posts assure strong, — 
are made by CFal, a nationwide com- long-lasting fence. 
pany with a history of producing de- All CFal Fence is made of quality 
pendable steel products for farms and_ wire that is carefully coated with zinc | 
ranches. for long-lasting resistance to rust. It is 
CFal V-Mesh Wolf Proof Fence is supplied on full-length 20-rod rolls and 
available in five different heights, while __ is easy to install. 
the square mesh comes in four heights. For quick delivery, see your local 
Use companion CFal Apron Fence to _ supplier or call the nearest CFal office. | 
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SHEEP AND Goat RalIsER 


Table 2. Relative proportions of ranches reporting different breeds 
of sheep, by county 1957. 


Breeds of Sheep 


County Ram- Cross- 


houillet Delaine bred Other Total 

—_ — — — — Percent — — — — — — 
San Saba eee 65 35 100 
Gillespie . Mehta 62 38 100 
Menard . 39 8 32 zi 100 
Uvalde . .. 54 5 34 7 100 
Presidio hice 20 100 
Pecos . 94 6 100 
Sterling 16 26 100 
Crockett .. 94 6 100 


Val Verde 92 8 100 


lambs, and the remaining 95 percent 
were milk-fat lambs. Uvalde County 
producers sold 18 percent of their 
lambs fat. 

Sterling, Crockett, Pecos, Presidio 
and Val Verde Counties producers 
sold most of their lambs as stockers 

Only about 25 percent of the and feeders or in unsorted lots includ- 
ranchmen interviewed sorted and sold ing both fat and stockers. 
tat lambs in 1956. Sixty-eight percent The types of lamb produced are 
sold stocker and feeder lambs, while mainly influenced by lambing dates, 
seven percent indicated that they did range conditions and size of the flock. 
not sort their lambs. Fat lambs in this On the Edwards Plateau, there was 
connection may mean milk-fat lambs a distinct relation between the type of 
sold off the ewe or grass-fat “old crop” lambs sold and the size of the pro- 
lambs sold off pasture. ducer’s flock. Producers who had less 

In San Saba County, 84 percent of — than 500 breeding ewes sold an aver- 
the lambs marketed were fat, Table 5. age of 34 percent of their lambs fat, 
Approximately one-third of these were 62 percent as stockers and four per- 
“old crop” lambs that were grazed cent unsorted. Those who had 501 
through the fall and winter and sold to 1,000 ewes sold 17 percent of the 
in late spring and early summer. Gil- lambs fat, 80 percent as stockers and 
lespie County producers interviewed three percent unsorted. Producers 
sold an average of approximately 25 with flock sizes ranging from 1,001 to 
percent fat lambs. Most of these lambs over 4,000 sold eight percent and less 
were milk-fat and sold off the ewe. of their lambs fat, with the remain- 
Twenty-nine percent of the producers der being stocker and feeder type. 
in Menard County sold fat lambs. Five Few ranchmen sheared their lambs 
percent of these were “old crop” before sale. Approximately 80 percent 
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Table 3. Distribution of ranches by sizes of breeding ewe flocks, and 
average size of breeding flocks, by county, 1957. 


County Under SO1- 1001- 1501- Over Average 

500 1000 1500 2000 2000 

— — — — — Percent — — — — — Head 
San Saba 91 5 4 100 160 
Gillespie 93 rd 100 184 
Menard 50 33 8 4 5 100 545 
Uvalde 52 32 10 3 3 100 709 
Presidio fd: 25 25 25 100 1,000 
Pecos 6 37 13 25 19 100 1,005 
Sterling 16 33 6 12 33 100 1,434 
Crockett 21 26 19 100 
Val Verde 20 14 19 47 100 2,327 
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: Table 4. Relative Distribution of Ranches by Lambing Months, by County, 1957. ? 
Month | Horfon,, Yaggy 

County October November December January February March April Other* Total | & 

San Saba 52 14 10 32 6 3 100 
Gillespie 5 8 5 5 33 33 9 2 100 RANCHES 
Menard 3 33 50 11 100 CITY PROPERTY 
Uvalde 10 10 16 2 32 6 3 100 
Presidio 25 50 25 100 REAL ESTATE LOANS 
Pecos . 6 12 69 13 100 Continental Fidelity Bldg. 
Sterling . 5 21 53 21 100 Phone 6727 
Crockett 2 30 57 9 2 100 
Val Verde 4 88 


*Ranchmen who had lambs dropped in both the spring and fall months. 


Table 5. Relative proportions of lambs sold, by type, by county, 1956. 


Proportion of T ype of Lambs Sold as 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


Don’t Miss The 


County Feeder Fat Unsorted Total | S 4 J I 
 $outhwest’s Greatest Show! 

San Saba 10 84 6 100 

Gillespie 73 25 2 100 

Menard 66 29 5 100 

Uvalde 65 18 17 100 

Presidio 60 20 20 100 

Pecos 94 6 100 

Sterling 96 2 2 100 

Crockett 54 41 5 100 

Val Verde 84 6 100 


sold their lambs in the wool; of these, 
45 percent stated that their lambs 
brought a better price in the wocl. 
Forty percent said that they sold their 
lambs before they were old enough to 
shear. Of those who sold shorn lambs, 
77 percent gave the price of wool as 
the major reason for shearing prior 
to sale. Better lamb gains and better 
lamb prices were reasons given by 16 
percent for selling out of the wool. 

San Saba and Uvalde Counties had 
the highest percentages (approxi- 
mately 40) of producers who sheared 
their lambs before sale. “Old crop” 
lamb operations accounted for the 
higher percentage of shorn lamb sales 
in those counties. 

By breeds, Delaine flocks had the 
highest percentage of lambs that were 
sheared before sale. Thirty-four per- 
cent of the Delaine lambs were 
sheared, compared with 20 percent 
and less of Rambouillet, Debouillet 


felt that it was to their advantage to 
shear this wool before marketing these 
lambs. 


Size of Operation 

The average size of the ranches 
covered by this study was 9,624 acres. 
Gillespie County ranches were the 
smallest, averaging 1,400 acres, while 
Val Verde County ranches averaged 
19,160 acres, Table 6. San Saba, Me- 
nard and Uvalde Counties ranches 
averaged 2,845, 4,600 and 5,050 
acres, respectively. Sterling, Crockett, 
Pecos and Presidio County ranches 
averaged more than 15,000 acres. 

The ranches ranged in size from 
less than 250 to more than 50,000 
acres. Twenty-seven percent had less 
than 1,500 acres. Twenty-six percent 
had 1,501 to 6,500 acres. Forty per- 
cent had 6,501 to 25,000 acres. 
Ranches of more than 25,000 acres 
accounted for seven percent of the 
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and crossbred lambs. The Delaine tal. 
sheep is bred mainly for wool produc- The operations studied can be di- THE MAN F M WELLS FARGO 
tion. Delaine lambs are held one to vided roughly into two groups. The NIGHTLY PERFORMANCES 
three months longer than Rambouil- first group included operations in San AT 8 PM. 
let and crossbred lambs, since it takes Saba, Uvalde, Menard and Gillespie MATINEE PERFORMANCE 
longer to fatten Delaine lambs for Counties. These counties had smaller AT 2 P.M. ON 
market. During this period, extra wool operations, some farming and_ the SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
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Figure 3. Location of nine counties in West Texas selected 
for a study of marketing practices of sheep producers, 1957. 
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_ Table 6. Distribution of Sanches by Size Group and Average Size of Ranch, by County, 1957. 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


Size Group (acres) 


Under 751- I501- 2501- 4501- 6501- 10,001- Over Average 
County 250 750 1500 2500 4500 6500 10,000 25,000 25,000 Total 

fe ee Percent — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
San Saba 17 40 13 13 3 3 11 100 
| Gillespie l 34 34 19 12 100 
| Menard 16 22 13 ll 19 13 6 100 
| Uvalde 4 16 1] 18 14 9 14 14 100 
| Presidio 25 50 25 100 
Pecos 6 19 6 50 19 100 
Sterling 5 10 5 10 54 16 100 
Crockett 2 13 34 40 DB 100 

| Val verde 4 6 26 43 21 100 19,160 
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availability of supplemental grazing in 
the form of small grain fields and 
river bottomlands. More than half of 
the ranches studied in these counties 
had holdings of less than 2,500 acres. 
In the second group of counties- 
Sterling, Crockett, Val Verde, Pecos 
and Presidio—holdings were consid- 
erably larger and were strictly range 
operations. In these counties, holdings 
ranged from 4,501 to more than 50,- 
000 acres in size. This difference in 
grazing areas has considerable effect 
on the degree of finish of the lambs 
produced in each area. 

The ranche: in Gillespie County 
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ranged from less than 250 to 4,500 
acres, with 68 percent between 251 
and 1,500 acres. In San Saba County, 
approximately 83 percent of the 
ranches had less than 2,500 acres, 
while 17 percent were in the 4,501 
to 25,000 category. Menard and 
Uvalde Counties ranches were dis- 
tributed between 251 and 25,000 
acres. Most of the Sterling, Crockett, 
Val Verde, Pecos and Presidio County 
ranches were larger than 4,501 acres. 


Land Leased 


One-third of the ranchmen inter- 
viewed leased part or all of their graz- 
ing land. Of those who leased land, 
more than half (56 percent) leased 
more than three-fourths of their graz- 
ing land, Table 7. Sixteen percent 
leased 51 to 75 percent of their land, 
and another 16 percent leased 26 to 
50 percent of their land. Twelve per- 
cent of the producers who leased land 
had less than 25 percent of their op- 
eration leased. 


Leasing was more prevalent in Pe- 
cos, Uvalde and Crockett Counties 
than in Sterling, Gillespie and Menard 
Counties. In Pecos County, 87 per- 
cent of the ranchmen were leasing 
land. Of these, 85 percent leased more 
than three-fourths of their total hold- 
ings. 

Lease values in the counties stud- 
ied varied considerably, depending on 
the type of grazing land and the car- 
rying capacity of the land. Figure 4 
shows there is a direct relationship be- 
tween lease values and the estimated 
carrying capacity of the land. Eighty 
percent of the producers who leased 
land in San Saba County paid $1.75 
to more than $2 per acre, which is an 
indication of a relatively high carry- 
ing capacity. 

Lease values in Menard County also 
were relatively high, ranging from 76 


Table 7. Relative Proportions of 


and Distribution of the Percent of Holding Leased, by those who 


Leased Land by County, 1957. 


cents to $2 per acre. Lease values in 
the other counties studied ranged 
mostly from 25 cents to $1 per acre. 
These counties with low lease values 
were farther west and fewer animal 
units were grazed per section of land. 
In counties where lease values were 
more than $2 per acre, almost all of 
the land leased carried more than 80 
animal units per section. In counties 
where lease values were 26 cents to 
50 cents per acre, fewer than 30 ani- 
mal units were grazed per section. 


Use of Labor 

The use of hired labor other than 
during peak seasons such as shearing, 
varied with the size of ranch opera- 
tion. In Gillespie County, where the 
average size of operation was relatively 
small, only five percent of the ranch- 
men used extra labor throughout the 
year. In Sterling, Crockett, Val Verde, 
Pecos and Presidio Counties, where 
the average size of ranch operation 
was large, 65 to 92 percent of the 
ranchmen used hired labor during 
most of the year. 


Effects of Range Conditions 

The prolonged drouth in Texas, 
which lasted nearly eight years in 
some areas, reduced sheep and cattle 
numbers considerably. The drouth 
also had some effect on the marketing 
of Texas sheep and lambs. Some pro- 
ducers held their lambs longer before 
selling to get the usual amount of 
weight on the lambs, while other pro- 
ducers sold their lambs earlier than 
usual because adequate forage was not 
available. 

Three-fourths of the ranchmen in- 
terviewed stated that range conditions 
had affected their operations. Twenty- 
eight percent said the principal effect 
was the production of lighter lambs. 
Eighteen percent of the producers re- 


(Continued on page 23) 


Ranchmen Leasing Grazing Land 


Percent of 

County Ranchmen 1-25 

Leasing Land 
San Saba 33 10 
Gillespie 19 37 
Menard 22 12 
Uvalde 41 5 
Presidio 
Pecos 87 
Sterling 16 33 
Crockett 43 10 
Val Verde 31 


Distribution of Ranches by Percent 
of Holding Leased 


26-50 51-75 76-100 Total 
— — — Percent — — — — — 
30 
25 
25 13 
11 17 
7 8 
33 
35 10 
27 
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> | . You'll find it profitable to check with Paymaster 


Y Feed Mills before you buy your late winter feed sup- 
ie. plies. Paymaster Range Pellets, Creep Feeds and Custom 


mS Mixes are top-quality feeds you know; and you'll find 
= Paymaster is priced right for immediate delivery of your 
“a late winter needs. So check with Paymaster now. 


$ 


Paymaster 21% Breeder Pellets 


. ideal for maintaining herds 
through dry-range periods in top 
shape — supplies all nutrients need- 
ed for breeding cattle, sheep and 
goats under range conditions. 


Paymaster 38% Protein Range 


. newest of the range feeds devel- 
oped by Paymaster’s skilled nutri- 
tionists, and offered now on the 
recommendation of Paymaster field 
servicemen after a study of ranch- 
ers seasonable problems; efficient, 
economical. 


Paymaster Creep Feeds 


.. aid in producing stronger calves, 
premium calf prices, cheaper gains, 
earlier marketing; these fine feeds 
make a substantial contribution to 
ranchers’ profits. 


Paymaster 20% Range Peilets 


. nutritionally balanced for maxi- 
mum benefit to the animal — forti- 
fied with more than adequate 
amounts of valuable Vitamin A. 


Paymaster Custom Mixes 
. carefully-formulated to meet 
the varying needs of ranchers in the 
Southwest — finest of ingredients 
blended by most modern milling 
processes; ask your Paymaster feed 
specialist. 
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Charles Trickey 
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Wren Vinyard Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. 


Call Collect 
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HANDLED ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Loans On Wool, Mohair, Livestock 


Producers 


Wool & Mohair 


Company 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


THE SEASON’S BEST WISHES TO ALL 


OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 


Cc. W. WARDLAW, President Cc. W. WARDLAW 


The DOPE SHEET 


Opinions, News, Fact Items 
For What They’re Worth 


GOOD RECORDS 


ONE OF the best guides for future 
business for farmer or ranchman is 
good records. Detailed records of all 
income and all expense not only are 
helpful—very much so—in determin- 
ing income taxes and other taxes, but 
they are an aid in acquiring know- 
ledge of operational weakness and 
strength. These figures are helpful, 
too, in figuring depreciation charges. 
Too many times the operator for- 
gets or neglects to itemize all ex- 
penses, especially small ones. This is 
true more in small income years than 
in more prosperous ones, but the item- 
ization of expense is just as important. 
Losses experienced in one year may 
enable the operator to obtain a tax re- 
fund on previous year operation. 


1961 

Next vear the cost of purchases the 
ranchmen will pay other ranchmen 
and farmers likely will be lower or 
little changed. These items include 
livestock, feed and seed. Everything 


SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


SOVIET WOOL PRICES 
EXTREMELY HIGH 


ACCORDING TO the Wool Record, 
the 1958 incentive rate for all wool 
(grease basis) purchased from col- 
lective farms in the Soviet Union was 
$3.25 CU.S.) per pound. Wool prices 
in the U.S.S.R. are established by the 
Government, and prices in 1959 were 
reported to be about the same as in 
1958, although some very high prices 
were paid for high quality wool. For 
example, one collective farm received 
77 million rubles for 330,000 pounds 
of wool, an average of $5.26 per 
pound. Using the same rate of ex- 
change, the 1953 average price for 
greasy wool in the U.S.S.R. was $1.48 
per pound. 


Because of high prices paid by the 
textile mills for raw wool of domestic 
origin, clothing in the U.S.S.R. is ex- 
pensive. Men’s suits cost between 850 
and 1,900 rubles, or between $212 
and $475 per suit. This is equivalent 
to about one and one-half month’s 
wages for the average worker. 


MORE U. S. SHEEP GO 


A. R. BROTHERTON 


B. E. WILSON W. S. STEVENSON 

Vice 1. F. INGRAM else is likely to stay high or go higher. TO COLOMBIA 
VIRGIL CAUTHORN 8. F. PEIRCE Ww. $ — | Of course, industry has provided one -pyyp: FOREIGN Agricultural Service 
Vice-President Vice-President item which because of competition : 
L. D. NIXON B. E. WILSON reports that two Colombian sheep buy- 
Asst. Secretary-Treas. VIRGIL CAUTHORN ers have recently bought another 240 
aD ingen teal | that is fertilizer. But how much fer- head of registered breeding sheep in 
B. F. PEIRCE tilizer does the ranchman buy? the Tie 
Farm machinery, vehicles, building  cisted of 50 ewe lambs and 10 rams 
Sasi sksccalinngiba _____| and fencing materials, are expected to 5, each of these four breeds: Corrie- 
Near present levels in 1961, gate, Hampshire, Rambouillet, and 
with the odds favoring increased Romney. Earlier this year a total of 
e — . 746 sheep were shipped to Colombia. 

Best Wishes For 196] Tax and interest rates are expected 


We Adhere to the Policy of 
Friendliness 
Service 
And Cooperation 


And Above All 
We Believe in the Ranch Industry 
And the Ranch Folk! 


to increase somewhat with a possibil- 
ity that interest rates will ease before 
the year’s end. 

Labor will be in short supply as it 
was in 1960 and the tendency will be 
upward. Both ranchmen and farmers 
will continue their desperate reduc- 
tion of labor costs by hiring less labor. 

No indication is at hand to indi- 
cate land prices will fluctuate mate- 
rially. There are indications pointing 
to weakness in some areas and 
strength in others but these appear not 
to be significant. 

Little importance is given to the 
election results to change the trends 
one way or another. 


WARNING ON 
AMMONIATED 
MOLASSES 


AMMONIATED molasses is not a 
satisfactory substitute for vegetable 
protein in ruminant rations, accord- 
ing to results of tests conducted by 
Oklahoma State University. When 
fed to cattle and sheep, the ammoni- 
ated molasses was poorly digested and 
caused “stimulation” or excitement. 
The Oklahoma trials also show that 
when this kind of molasses was fed 
long enough and in large quantities, 
it caused excess heart damage. 


From 1905 down to date we have 

grown and prospered with ranch Merry Christmas and 
= customers. Happy New Year 
z We really appreciate the good business you have given us. 
= ff 7 We sold out all the yearling rams and all the older ram lambs that 
= OZ DN A were offered. 
= v v 
= N ATION AL BANK We will have some top yearlings that we reserved and some fall lambs 
= for sale in 1961. 
Z OZONA, TEXAS 
= e 
Foster Sims Price 
= FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM = BREEDER OF DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
= FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. = M4 STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
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SOIL BANK EXTENSION 


Congress kas extended preservation 
of acreage allotment “history” on land 
in the conservation reserve even after 
the soil bank contract expires. The 
extended protection is for the same 
number of years as the contract was 
in effect — for example, five addi- 
tional years after expiration of a five- 
year contract. 

Land coming out of the conserva- 
tion reserve after the contract expires 
doesn’t have to be plowed up and 
planted to protect its allotment his- 
tory. But, to qualify for the protection, 
it must be left in grass (although it 
may be grazed or the grass may be 
cut as feed for livestock). 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


The rule that a person must be 50 
years of age in order to collect dis- 
ability benefits under Social Security 
has now been removed. There is no 
longer any age qualification for ob- 
taining these benefits. Other require- 
ments remain the same. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
MOHAIR POPULAR 


South African mohair bring- 
ing somewhat higher prices this year 
over last as the demand for the fiber 
continues to be strong. Fabrics made 
from the South African type mohair 
have become popular recently, keep- 
ing the demand for South African 


mohair greater than that for Texas 
mohair. 


Buyers of the South African mo- 
hair have been willing to pay high 
prices for good hair which exhibits 
good quality, character, and length, 
the highest price reported to date 
being $2.22 per pound. The South 
African mohair is of generally good 
quality, but due to the current drouth 
conditions, it lacks length. 

The largest mohair purchases from 
South Africa this year have gone to 
the United Kingdom. Japan is ex- 
pected to buy a large amount, while 
Italy has cut the amount of its pur- 
chases this year. 


POSTOFFICE 


About half a dozen ranch families 
furnished all the business for a very 
isolated West Texas postoffice. As a 
service to his neighbors, one of the 
ranchmen of the area maintained a 
small store in which was located the 
postoffice. Years passed, but finally 
the U. S. Postal Inspector got around. 
The store was closed, as it was much 
of the time. Sensing something enorm- 
ously wrong, the inspector finally 
found the ranchman - postman in a 
back pasture patching a water-gap. 

The precise inspector criticized the 
ranchman bitterly, elaborating mis- 
deeds and outlining penalties. 

“You can’t close down the _post- 
office without permission from Wash- 
ington.” 

Whereupon, the ranchman went to 
his pick-up, got a cigar box holding 


half a roll of stamps and sixty cents 
change and declared: “I didn’t close 
the postoffice, I brought it with me, 
but you can take your danged post- 
office and git!” 


MOST COMMON CAUSES 
OF MASTITIS 


Research shows that faulty milk- 
ing equipment, poor milking proced- 
ures, and roughness in handling the 
udder at milking time are the three 
most common causes of mastitis in 
dairy cows, according to Extension 
Dairyman Ralph Bonewitz of Kansas 
State University. He explains that the 
three most common faults in the use 
and care of milking machines, in or- 
der of frequency of occurrence are: 
Vacuum pumps are too small; the pul- 
sators are faulty; and the vacuum lines 
are too small, all of which, Bonewitz 
says, Causes uneven operation of the 
machines and irritation to the udder. 


USE GOOD SHEEP 
MARKING PAINT 


Too much stress cannot be given 
Texas and Southwestern sheep grow- 
ers on the necessity of using good 
quality, scourable sheep branding 
paint. Under no circumstances should 
regular type house paints be used or 
any paint containing pitch or coal tar. 
Not only is the wool value decreased 
by the use of a non-scourable paint, 
but in some instances, the value of the 
pelt is depreciated. 

Growers should not skimp or try 
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to get by on this. Where improper 
paint branding is done, the area is 
noted. And, as in improper prepara- 
tion of the fleece, the grower’s name 
may be checked and carefully record- 
ed. This usually results in the penal- 
izing of all growers in the area, and, 
undoubtedly, the offending grower. 

So, keep this in mind. It is a bad 
practice, an expensive and useless one, 
to improperly brand sheep and care- 
lessly prepare the wool clip. 


Range Sheep 


(Continued from page 20) 


ported they sold their lambs earlier be- 
cause of a lack of forage. Seven per- 
cent of the producers cut their flock 
sizes further in 1956. Most of the 
producers had cut their flock sizes be- 
fore 1956. Another seven percent said 
that their lambs were lighter than 
usual and were sold earlier. Eight 
percent reported various other effects 
caused by pasture conditions. 


One-fourth of the producers re- 
ported that pasture conditions had not 
had any effect on their marketing op- 
erations. The highest percentage of 
producers reporting no effect were lo- 
cated in San Saba, Gillespie, Menard 
and Uvalde Counties, while the coun- 
ties farther west had a smaller per- 
centage of ranchmen reporting no 
effect. 
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What “/hey 


LIKES MAGAZINE Owensville, Indiana 
ENCLOSED FIND my check for oe 

$6.00 for a one-year subscription for I WOULD like to have a subscription 
David R. Armstrong, R. R. 3, Owens- to your magazine, the SHEEP AND 


ville, Indiana, and a one-year sub- 
scription for me. David is my nephew, 
shepherd. We like your magazine a 
lot and could hardly get along with- 
out it. 

Mrs. Ammie Wilson and Harrison 
Davis are personal friends of mine. 


Earl R. Smith 


J. H. Westbrook Lumber Co. 


“Quality Building Materials’ 
Friendly Service Conveniently Located 
Plenty of Parking Space 


1909 W. Beauregard 


Ph. 9159 San Angelo, Texas 


DEALERS IN QUALITY 


ANGORA GOATS 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL GOOD GOATS 
CALL US — NO ORDERS TOO LARGE OR SMALL 


LEM JONES MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
PHONE HI 6-2509 


GOAT RAISER. I am in the navy, 
and being from Uvalde, Texas, I can 
keep up with the news through your 
magazine. 
Robert L. Johnson 
USS Ajax (AR-6) R-1 Div. 
c/o FPO San Francisco, 
California 
I THINK the SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER is a favorite to most all read- 
ers. I certainly appreciate the maga- 
zine as it is now. 
J. C. Sawyer 
County Agent 
Burnet, Texas 


THANKS 


Dear Association Members: 

I recently attended and completed 
the Fifth Annual Range Camp held 
at Junction, Texas, sponsored by the 
Texas Section of The American So- 
ciety of Range Management. I at- 
tended this camp on a scholarship fur- 
nished by your organization, as State 
Winner in the 4-H Range Manage- 
ment Result Demonstration Record 
Book Competition. 

I received some valuable training 
in range management and leadership 
work at the camp, and I want to thank 
your organization for making it pos- 
sible for me to attend. 

I want you to know that I appre- 
ciate very much the opportunity you 
provided me through your sponsorship 
of this program. 

Again, my sincere thanks. 

Bill Jacoby 
Crockett County 
4-H Club Member 
Ozona, Texas 


SHEEP AND GoaT RaIsER 


I THINK the sheep and goat people 
would be out the back door if it hadn't 
been for the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. The more I see 
of it, the more I think of it. It would 
be like going to a trial without a law- 
yer to try to work without this Asso- 
ciation. We not only need the Asso- 
ciation today, but we will need it more 
from here on. 

Len Clark 

Rocksprings 


THE TEXAS Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association is the greatest organiza- 
tion we have to work for the sheep 
and goat industry. We can look back 
and see its many accomplishments. 
We need to encourage each mem- 
ber to realize the need for his active 
support of the organization, especially 
in getting new members. The Asso- 
ciation’s big job is to attract more 
members — make the membership 
more attractive — that’s the big job. 
Get them interested. 
David Watters 

Goldthwaite 


FOR GOAT RAISERS 
I HAVE a few goats as an FFA proj- 
ect. I have seen your magazine, and I 
think it is very interesting. I would 
like to know the subscription rate. The 
man from whom I bought my goats 
recommended your magazine. 

Carrol Henry Rabel 

Rt. 1, Box 17 

Rosanky, Texas 


Campers - Contractors 


Versatile! 


This is the most versatile heavy-duty heater available. It will 
pay for itself in one hunting season. Heater, Camp Stove, 
Cook Stove. For the ranchmen it is a unit so handy for brand- 
ing, for use as a forge, for heating bunkhouse or barn, that 
those who have it now say it’s worth its weight in gold. And 
these are only a few of its many uses! 


Portable 


Combination Branding Iron Heater 
Camp Stove, Bunkhouse, Barn or 
Shop Heater 


Operates on butane or natural gas. Welded of long-lasting, 
heavy gauge steel, folds for easy handling. Weighs only 
near fool- proof. Extremely 


38 pounds. Easy operation, 
economical. 


WILL GIVE A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


For Contractors and Outdoor Workers 
Portable Heat on the Job 


With this handy, safe and cheap unit — cold hands are no 
problem, and the job is done quicker. You'll find new uses 
for every day — to save you time and make the job easier. 


100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ONLY 


PAT. 50 
PENDING 4 


(Hose and Bottle extra) 
ORDER FROM 


Odus Wittenburg & Co. 


1605 AVE. A 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


DEALER 
INQUIRIES 


INVITED 


PHONE PR 55632 
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Wishing 


J. H 


As we approach Christmas and the New Year your unfailing 
friendship, through our seventy-eight years of service to you, is our 
companion. You ranch friends have made our long journey brighter 
and we are grateful for your friendship and loyalty. 


We hope each of you will be blessed with all the love and joy, 
and the Christmas Peace and understanding that Christ’s love brings 
to the world especially at this season when we commemorate His 


birth. 


OFFICE 
MICHEL T. HALBOUTY, Chairman of the Board 
Cc. R. WEBB, Vice Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM J. REED, President 
. H. JORDAN, Vice President 
T. WAYNE HARRIS, Vice President 
JNO. ABE MARCH, Vice President 
NORMAN McNUTT, Vice President G Cashier 
H. A. TYLER, Vice President G Trust Officer 
W. L. LOGAN, Assistant Vice President 


THIS BANK JOINS WITH THE RANCHMEN IN A SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


AND OF HOPE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


of San Angelo 


For the FIRST IN SERVICE 
“Helping Build a Greater San Angelo” 
1882 - 1960 


She FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


H. B. ANDREW, Assistant Vice President 

D. C. LUMMUS, Assistant Vice President 
HERSCHEL V. SHELBY, Assistant Vice President 
EMORY FREEMAN, Assistant Cashier 
GURTHA BOYKIN, Assistant Cashier 
EDNA DURHAM, Assistant Cashier 
JEAN YOUNG, Assistant Cashier 


WILBERT PITZER, Assistant Cashier 


Member FDIC 


JANICE RATLIFF, Assistant Cashier 
Cc. S. CONRAD, JR., Comptroller 


Glory of Christmas 
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MAY YOUR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
BE FILLED WITH COUNTLESS BLESSINGS 


AND 


_ Ranchers Feed Yards, Inc. 


8 FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


We want to take this opportunity to thank each and 
every one of you for the business you have given us 


: Stockton Feed & Milling, Inc. 


and want you to know that we sincerely appreciate it. : 
Bert KIncarp, JR. 
OUR RECORD IS BUILT ON... 
2 ... THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY : 
= Since 1900 Serving = 
= Devil’s River Country = 
= SONORA, TEXAS 
= MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION = 


SHEEP AND Goat RalIseER 


ound the 
ith Claus 


SANTA CLAUS is a wanted man. 

But he won't be easy to track down, 
for he has too many aliases. 

In one part of the world he pops 
up under the name of Julenissen; in 
another, the Abbot of Unreason; in a 
third, as Saint Nicholas, or Father 
Christmas. 

Santa’s rewards, as well as_ his 
name, vary from place to place. In 
one country, a bad kid is liable to 
find coals in his stockings. Elsewhere, 
a good child may discover a “Yogi 
Bear.” 


What and When 

Santa’s timetable and the gifts that 
he brings vary with the particular 
country where he has staked out op- 
erations. 

In Spain, he bears gifts on January 
6, Epiphany, in celebration of the 
Three Wise Men. Kids put their shoes 
in the windows and fill them with 
straw for the neighbor’s horse — in 
the hope that while the horses may 
neigh, Santa won't say, “nay”. 

In Germany, he wears a big chain 
which he rattles at the door, and en- 
ters bringing candy and cookies for 
the good youngsters, an empty potato 
sack for the bad ones. 

In the United States, Santa fills the 
good kids’ stockings with everything 
from electric trains and model space 
rockets to toys testing their skills and 
expanding their knowledge. Among 
the toy firms that fills his treasure 
trove, Transogram makes a realistic 
Doctor and Nurse medicine chest with 
play-safe medical supplies and equip- 
ment; a game chest with boards and 
implements for 52 children’s games; 
and an action ball toss game called 
Yogi Bear, with automatic scoring 


dial and ball return. The object of the 
latter contest is to ring up points by 
tossing plastic balls into the toy bear’s 
gaping mouth! 


In Italy, Santa comes as an old 
woman on a broomstick, named La 
Befona, and leaves gifts in the shoes 
of nice children. But woe to those 
who don’t mind their parents — 
they're apt to find ashes in their bro- 
gans! 


Names 

Santa Claus has been known by 
many names in his remarkable career. 

Saint Nicholas. In the 4th century 
he was modeled after the original St. 
Nicholas who lived in Turkey and 
whose deeds of courage and kindness 
earned him after death the title of 
patron saint of children. The legend 
of the good saint as gift giver later 
spread to Russia, Scandinavia, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Germany. 

The Abbot of Unreason. In the 
Middle Ages, the gift-giver took hu- 
man form and became an officer who 
directed the festivities of the holiday 
season. Dubbed the Abbot of Un- 
reason by the Scots, and the Lord of 
Misrule, he held office from Christ- 
mas till January 6, and his word was 
law. Either elected or apponted, he 
ruled over the holiday activities in 
royal household, colleges, and inns. 
The English called him King of the 
Bean, and to the French he was the 
Boy Bishop. 

Christkindlein. In Germany during 
the 15th century, Martin Luther, a 
religious leader who also invented a 
lot of new German words, substituted 
the Christ Child, or Christkindlein, 
for St. Nicholas as the bearer of gifts. 
He wanted to make the bearing of 
gifts a symbol of the Wise Men’s visit 
to Bethlehem, bringing gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. So the Christ 
Child came secretly to German homes 
on the Eve of Christmas. 

Kris Kringle. In the 16th century, 
a German colony led by William Penn 


Julenissen, as Santa is called in Norway, visits the good little 


girls and boys on Christmas Eve. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


WHOLESALE -- RETAIL 


PAINT--WALLPAPER 


PICTURES FRAMED -- ART SUPPLIES 


Exclusive Ranch Home Redecoration 
COME TO OUR STORE 


FOR MIRACLE 
SUPER em- One WALL FINISH | 
AND NEW RUBBED 
em- @ §FFECT ENAMEL 


WE WILL SHIP YOUR ORDER 
TO ANY POINT IN TEXAS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF GRUMBACHER ART SUPPLIES 
We can save you enough on your average paint and wall- 


Tomaine Joes 


CHIL! JoinT 


As} 

S 


*.....AND | SAYS TO IKE, ‘IF YOU NEED ANY HELP DOCTORING Paper orders to pay all or most of your traveling expense. 
WORMIES ON THAT GETTYSBERG PLACE, WHY DON'T, Y 
THE T.S AGRA TO HELP YOU FIND A *awi?’” Come in — we will'be happy to show you. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIFS | 48O® PROGRAM WAS DEVELOP 
ED AND SPONSORED BY THE TEXAS SHEEP & GOAT RAISERS 


ASSOCIATION IT ENABLES RANCHERS AND FARMERS TO A . A 
IMPORT LABORERS FROM THE BRITISH WEST INDIES cme ua { Y al n oe 


Ask Your Wool And Mohair Warehouse To Deduct Your Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association Dues. Protect Yourself, Support Your Industry! Become A Member Today. gv ro] INCORPORATED 
SAN ANGELO’S COMPLETE PAINT STORE 


ACE REID CARTOONS PLUG ASSOCIATION 1 So. Fillmore, In the Village Phone 6534 G. H. Emfinger 
Here is shown one of the Ace Reid Cartoons being placed in 
Texas warehouses urging wool and mohair growers to join the 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


settled in Pennsylvania, and again 

Santa changed his name! The settlers ALLIGATOR 

had brought the Christkindlein with — hand made by 

them, but somehow it got transformed M. L. Leddy & Sons — 

into Kris Kringle Here are boots styled in 
Santa, himself! The Dutch nick- 


the great Southwest and 
made the way Westerners zs 
named St. Nicholas “Santa Claus” for 


like boots! Tough and 
short, but his image as a fat little 


rugged to the eye, soft and 7 = a 
man with rosy cheeks and white beard 


boots that grow old so 

gracefully they actually i 
cost less in the long run 

comes down to us from a poem writ- 

ten in 1822 by Dr. Clement C. Moore, 

an American minister. Dr. Moore 


The M. L. LEDDY ALLIGATOR 
is preferred by men who con- 
sistently demand the finest! $87 50 & Ons 
based the poem on a colorful old . 


Dutchman he once met, and named 


RIGHT. 


AMERICA’S FINEST BOOTS . . . SKILL- 
it, “The Night Before Christmas.” He , FULLY DESIGNED AND HAND-MADE 
recited it to his children, who were SILVER PRINCE IN WORLD-FAMOUS M. L. LEDDY & 
delighted. Then he threw it away. ‘ SONS’ TRADITION OF QUALITY. 


A lady visitor rescued it from the 
wastebasket and had it published in 
the Troy, N. Y., Sentinel. 

Father Christmas. During the 19th 
century, Santa recrossed the Atlantic 
from the U.S.A. and became known as 
Father Christmas in England and 
Pere Noel in France. 

Julenissen. That's what the Nor- 
wegians call him, and he works over- 


FOR THE MAN WHO CARES ENOUGH 
TO WEAR THE VERY BEST! 


EL CAMINO 


A demand for variety of de- 
sign and leathers makes this 

t an outstanding favorite 
for the man or woman who 
appreciates built-in comfort, 
smartness and the latest in 
authentic Western Styling. 
Hand laced design in your 
choice of colors. 


by the famous House 
of M. L. Leddy & Sons. 
Handmade throughout 
from the heart of the 
world’s choicest leath- 
ers. Gleaming Sterling 
Silver mountings on 
toes and heels highlight 
and enhance this most 
unusual boot creation. 


$200 


Tax Incl. 


time in the land of the fiords. He $75 
brings gifts to good kids before they go SAN ANGELO No. 124 : 
to bed on Christmas Eve, after the A dressy, neat, conservative boot fashioned WRITE Ss 
family has finished Christmas dinner; This ‘boot oe 
and in the week between Christmas and Cattle Kings since pioneer days. Choice FOR . 
and New Year's he totes his sack to $54.50 FREE CATALOG 
a community party for the children 
called “Jultrefest.” RANCH FOLK: ‘ 
Regardless of the name by which We would be mighty proud to have you pay us a right neighborly call at our shop in San Angelo. : 
Santa is known, and no matter where (We have a world of Christmas gift items!) The Latch String is always out to you, OUR FRIENDS! 
he appears, one fact about the old- M. L. LEDDY & SONS, San Angelo, Texas. 
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Developing 


By MELVIN CAMP 


EACH YEAR many persons join the 
ranks of registered Angora goat breed- 
ers for the first time. Many fail, while 
a few establish themselves. They help 
to fill the vacancies left by other well 
established and successful breeders 
who drop out due to death, old age, 
or interest in business or other live- 
stock enterprises. 

Most persons who become breeders 
do so because they were inspired by 
the successes of their neighbors or 
other close acquaintances. They love 
the Angora goat and have a feeling 
they could accomplish something by 
their efforts. These people form the 
basis of the registered Angora goat 
industry. Others get into the breeding 
business because they believe it is an 


: 


easy way to make money. They soon 
find that the show and sale ring suc- 
cesses do not come easy. For each suc- 
cess, there are many failures, along 
with plenty of hard work. 


RAM 


T. A. KINCAID, JR. 
P. O. Box 878 
Phone EX-2-2240 
Ozona, Texas 


Season’s Greetings 
To All Our Friends in the 
Sheep and Goat Industry — 


REGISTERED RAMS — RANGE RAMS 


TOM KINCAID 
P. O. Box 915 
Phone OL-2-3547 
McCamey, Texas 


NEW BREEDERS 


SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


A new registered flock of Angora goats was established in 1960. 
It’s the Triple-J flock owned by Johnny and Jill Jones, of 
Junction, and Jan Brown, of Harper. Johnny, age 17, and Jill, 
11, are children of Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel Jones. Jan, 13, is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clint Brown. The flock is composed 
of does from Howard Hay, Jack Richardson, Claud Haby, Mrs. 
Vera Burrows, Leroy Nichols, and W. S. Orr flocks. They have 
about 130 registered does. The does are bred to Carlton Godbold, 
W. S. Orr, and Albert Jenkins bucks. Jan on left, Jill on right. 


Does in picture by W. S. Orr. 


For those who are willing to give 
their time and efforts, the breeding 
of registered Angora goats has _ its 
many rewards. For one reason, you 
can make money at it. Another reason 
is that it associates you with a group 
of people who love the business. They 
welcome anyone to join them who is 
truly sincere. 


Angora Goat Breeding Has 
Annual Interest Cycle 

The beginning of the interest cycle 
in Angora goat breeding is in mid- 
winter when the first club and open 
livestock shows begin. It reaches its 
peak during the summer shows and 
sales, and reaches the low point dur- 
ing the fall and early winter months. 

The mid-winter and spring live- 
stock shows last from January through 
March. They are followed by fleece 
shows in May and June. The first 
summer shows and sales begin in late 
June and last through July, August 
and the first week in September. 
There are a few shows connected with 
county fairs which last up into Oc- 
tober. All major sales are held with 
open bidding at public auction. The 
sales connected with county fairs are 
at private treaty. Breeders also make 
sales of animals by private treaty at 
their ranches. With the completion 
of the Abilene livestock show and the 
Dallas and New Mexico State Fairs 


in September and October the shows 
are completed for the year. 


Securing Breeding Stock 


Those persons who wish to secure 
top quality breeding stock should at- 
tend some of these sales previously 
mentioned. Here you may buy some 
of the finest breeding stock obtain- 
able. These sales have proven so popu- 
lar from both the buyers’ and breed- 
ers’ standpoint that the best does and 
bucks produced each year are offered 
through them. These sales are con- 
ducted so that the animals go to the 
highest bidder in open bidding. You 
will find yourself competing in bid- 
ding against commercial producers as 
well as top-notch registered breeders. 
The commercial producers have come 
to realize that it pays them to breed 
only the best. 


Breeders also offer bucks and does 
for sale at private treaty at the 
ranches. You may contact the breeders 
personally or through correspondence. 
When corresponding by mail, be sure 
and not use a form letter. Often 
breeders over a wide area compare 
notes and find that several breeders 
have received the same inquiry from 
someone. When this happens, the let- 
ters go to the wastebasket unanswered. 
Breeders have found their best mar- 
ket for breeding stock within a 200- 
mile radius of Junction, Texas. Inter- 
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ested persons outside this radius often 
do not realize this fact and feel they 
can get animals at prices comparable 
to common milk goat breeding stock. 


Shows and Sales of 1961 


The following is a list of major 
shows and sales, which includes pri- 
vate breeder production sales, county- 
wide consignment sales, area-wide 
consignment sales, and association 
sales, open to the nation. 


These sales are all held at public 


auction. 

Kelly Schmidt — at ranch, Mason, Texas— 
individual production—held last Monday in 
June, 150 registered and commercial bucks, 
200 commercial does. 

Brady July Jubilee — Richards Park, Brady. 
Consignment open to all breeders—July 4, 50 
bucks, 30 does. 

W. S. Orr, Rocksprings, Texas — individual 
production—held on third Saturday in July, 
100 registered bucks, 200 registered does. 

Mason County Breeders—Mason, Texas— 
County consingment—held 2nd Wednesday in 
July, 80 registered bucks. 

Golden Opportunity Doe Sale — Junction, 
Texas—Consignment open to the nation— 
Third Wednesday, July 19. Nation’s largest 
doe sale, 500 to 700 registered, 2,000 to 4,000 
commercial purebreds. 

Carlton Godbold—Leakey, Texas—individual 
production—fourth Saturday in July, 100 reg- 
istered bucks, 50 registered does. 

F. E. Ebeling — at ranch between Burnett 
and Marble Falls, Texas—individual production. 
Last Saturday in July, 100 registered bucks, 
200 registered does. 

Texas Angora Goat Raisers Annual Show and 
Sale — Fredericksburg, Texas —- consignment 
open to the nation—considered to be the top 
show and sale of the nation. 200 bucks, 75 


does for sale. 200 additional show stock. 
Held first Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in 
August. 


Junction Billy Sale—Junction, Texas—Con- 
signment open to the nation—held 2nd Fri- 
day and Saturday in August—200 registered 
bucks. Nation’s top sale average 1960. 


Second Association Show and Sale of TAGRA 


—tLampasas, Texas, consignment—third 
Friday in August, 100 bucks, 50 does, all 
registered. 

Bandera County Sale — Bandera, Texas — 


consignment open to nation, third Saturday in 
August, 100 bucks, 50 does. 

Mills County Sale — Goldthwaite, Texas — 
County and adjoining county consignments. 
Fourth Saturday in August. 150 bucks, 50 does, 
all registered. 


Real County—Leakey, Texas—Consignment 
of county and adjoining counties, first Satur- 
day in September. 125 bucks and 50 does, all 
registered. 


Questions Frequently Asked 

There are several questions new 
breeders often ask: 

1. What age does should I buy? 

The age of the does will depend 
upon the care you can give them, 
especially at breeding and_ kidding 
time. Yearling does and aged does re- 
quire more attention than those from 
ages two to six or seven years of age. 
The yearling doe has her entire breed- 
ing life ahead of her. Also, at this age 
estimation as to her future mohair 
producing ability can be determined 
with a high degree of accuracy. Breed- 
ers offer for sale some of their does 
for various reasons. Some of these rea- 
sons are: (a) To keep his flock num- 
bers stable; (b) for additional income; 
(Cc) the particular does selected for 
sale are top quality but not of the type 
he desires in his breeding program; 
(d) the does selected do not meet the 
standards in quality set for his flock; 
Ce) age. Well established breeders 
often select out aged does to sell in 
order to keep their flock more uniform 
and also they do not feel they can give 
the does the proper attention they 
need for best kid production. Does ten 
years of age, under proper care, will 
often produce four or more kids be- 
fore death. 

2. How much should I pay for 
breeding does? 

The price you pay for does is gov- 
both financial 


erned by your re- 
sources, the age of doe, and the 
quality. 


For these reasons, a person is able 


to buy does in almost any price range. 
Most yearling does will cost from $30 
on up. In 1960, ordinary registered 
does brought $30 to $35, good does 
averaged about $65, and really choice 
does brought in the neighborhood of 
$150. One super choice doe brought 
$550. 

Aged does with still a few years of 
productive life ahead of them bring a 
much lower price than the young 
does. 

3. Should I buy bred or open does? 

It is usually better to buy open does 
and then breed them. By buying open 
does you are able to select the type of 
buck you desire to breed them to. In 
this way, you establish yourself as a 
breeder much sooner. Some breeders 
will sell bred does, but most breeders 
do not want to part with them. 

4. How large should a flock be to 
be economically sound? 

The size of the flock should be gov- 
erned by the size of your range, feed 
resources and handling facilities. If a 
person is in the right locality, mohair 
prices remain at a good level, and his 
flock is of the proper quality, he can 
sell breeding bucks and does for a 
good price. For each mature breeding 
doe he should expect about a $40 an- 
nual return. A flock of approximately 
80 mature does will also have with it 
two stud bucks, 25 yearling does, 35 
doe kids, and 35 buck kids, or a total 
of about 187 goats. The young bucks 
will contribute two clips of kid mo- 
hair before they are sold as breeding 
animals at about 18 months of age. 
The ordinary registered flock under 
average conditions should produce 
about 1350 pounds of adult mohair 
and 550 pounds of kid hair. The an- 
nual return on an operation of this 
type often grosses $3,000 to $4,000. 

5. Should I enter my animals in 
the shows? 

Yes, by all means. This will give 
you an opportunity to learn how your 
animals are rated, since you will be 
showing against some of the best An- 
gora goats in the nation. The judges 
in most of the larger shows are widely 

(Continued on page 32) 


Feed them 
Cottonseed 
Pellets for 


} 


Fast, economical conversion of feeds to meat, wool 
and mohair is essential to provide profits above 


production costs. 


That is why so many successful sheep and goat 
raisers have depended on protein-rich cottonseed 


meal and pellets to supplement winter range. 


It pays to feed cottonseed meal and pellets. 


TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED | 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 


E. A. Schonrock, Mgr. 
1100 North Bell St. 


THE NEW HOME OF SCHONROCK/GRAY TRAILER COMPANY 


CUSTOM-MADE HORSE TRAILERS 


@ EXCLUSIVE GRAY TANDEM 
@ UNEXCELLED ENGINEERING 
@ SUPERB STYLE AND BEAUTY 


@ 30% LIGHTER THAN PIPE TRAILERS 
@ LOW INITIAL COST 

@ PULLS AND RIDES EASIER 

@ FINANCING AVAILABLE 


LET’S TALK TRADE 


ba 
Telephone 3719 P. O. Box 1588 
San Angelo, Texas 


| 
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Quality Products 


Johnson Bros. Oil Co. 


| SHEEP, TOO! 


Friendly Service 


Welcome to 
Odessa 


ACCORDING TO the information 
given us by show officials, the Sand 
Hills Hereford, Quarter Horse and 
Rambouillet Show to be held in the 
Ector County Coliseum in Odessa, 
should be a good show this year. 
There will be the usual Hereford con- 
signment sale; however, there will be 
no horse sale as in the past. The 
horse sale sponsored by West Texas 


Phone FE 2-6821 
701 W. FIRST STREET 


ODESSA, TEXAS 


RANCH SUPPLY COMPANY 


EVERYTHING FOR THE RANCH BUT THE HORSE 
Come See Us or Let Us Send Your Order by Mail 


322 N. JACKSON ODESSA, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


We Invite You 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 
For Your Spring Board Meeting 

TO ODESSA AND HOTEL LINCOLN 

AND CABANAS 


Heated Pool 

Popular Coffee Shop 

Banquet and Ballroom Seating 500 People 
Three Private Dining Rooms 

Free Parking and Garage Service 

All Bed Are EXTRA LENGTH, Custom 
Built For Your Sleeping Comfort 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


Malcolm Kopplin, Manager Cecil Mills, President 


Odessa Opens 1961 
Show Circuit 


Quarter Horse Association has been 
moved to Fort Worth, as they feel the 
buyers’ market there is better, due to 
the more populated area. 

The world’s finals in the National 
Cutting Horse Contest for 1960 will 
take place, though, during the Sand 
Hills Show in Odessa. The first go- 
round in the open cutting will be held 
on Sunday, January 1, 1961. The 
show officially opens on January 2, 
with the judging of the sheep and fat 
lambs. Tuesday and Wednesday of 
the show will be Quarter Horse days. 
Thursday, the club steers will be 
judged. The registered Hereford cat- 
tle will be judged on Friday. Club 
calves will be sold Saturday morning 
and the reigstered Herefords sold that 
afternoon. 

Rex Allen will be star of the Buet- 
ler Brothers rodeo held each night at 
8:00 o'clock, with Cy Taillon, the 
man with the silver voice, as master 
of ceremonies. 


SHEEP AND Goat RAISER 


Bill Hale, superintendent of the 
Quarter Horse Division, says that Rex 
Allen is the top western star in his 
book because he was raised on the 
ranch and is a real for sure bonafide 
cowboy. 


The Rambouillet sheep entries in 
the Sand Hills Show have been in- 
creasing each year and an even larger 
number of entries are expected this 
year. Last year, Mark and Penn Bag- 
gett, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Bag- 
gett of Ozona, took top honors in the 
fat lamb division. Mark showed his 
finewool lamb to the championship 
and Penn's finewool lamb won the 
reserve championship. 


The Fort Stockton FFA Chapter ex- 
hibited the champion ram of Porter 
Brothers breeding, and Pierce Miller 
of Ozona showed the reserve cham- 
pion, bred by Miles Pierce. Charles 
Fletcher of Sanderson had the cham- 
pion ewe and Clinton Hodges of Ster- 
ling City exhibited the reserve cham- 
pion ewe. In the pen-of-five lambs 
class, Crane 4-H Club placed first; 
Mullin FFA, second; and Concho 
County 4-H, third. 


Hubert Martin, County Agricul- 
tural Agent at Odessa, is secretary of 
the Sand Hills Show and Cal Smith 
is president. Superintendents of the 
Quarter Horse Division and World's 
Championship Indoor Rodeo are Bill 
Hale and Buster Cole. 


The Odessa Saddlery Moves 
Into New Home 


THE ODESSA Saddlery, 518 North 
Grant, Odessa, Texas, owned by Max 
and Eloise Brownfield, celebrated its 
sixth anniversary by moving into its 
beautiful new store. The Saddlery 
has added a new Corral and enlarged 
all lines of merchandise. 

The entire family can be outfit- 
ted at the Saddlery in Western wear. 


Welcome to Odessa for 
Sand Hills Hereford, Quarter 
Horse and Rambouillet Show 


7 The Pe 


EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE, THE RIDER, AND 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


MAX BROWNFIELD 
NOW IN OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW STORE 


rmian Basin’s Most Complete 
Western Wear Store 


Phone FE 7-2671 


518 N. GRANT 


High-styled shirts are offered in lines 
made by H-Bar-C, Tem-Tex, Levi, 
Panhandle Slim, Trail Ridge, Prior 
and Tex-Bon. 

Douchoy hats for ladies come in 
dogbone and hornet creases, and in 
color tones of royal blue, pink, red, 
white, blue tint, and purple. 

Women’s frontier, apache, con- 
chita, bell-bottomed and ranch pants 
come in an array of colors and fab- 
rics. Max Brownfield said they are 
headquarters for jeans, for men, wo- 
men and children, made by Blue Bell 
Wrangler, Lee Riders, and Levi. 

They also have a complete stock 
of the most popular boots, including 
those made by Tony Lama, Justin 
Boot Company, Nocona Boot Com- 
pany, and Acme and Texas boots are 
also available. 

In the new Corral, which serves 
as a Tack Room, can be found the 
very newest and most popular saddles, 
bits, spurs, riding equipment, ropes 
and all sorts of riggins. 

A good old - fashioned welcome 
awaits you at Odessa Saddlery and the 
staff, which includes Max, Eloise, 
and Bobby Brownfield, Mary Dever, 
Janet Rodgers, Charlotte Vanderveer, 
and Martha Martin, are always happy 
to greet you and enjoy your dropping 
in to say “Hello.” 


W. H. Martin of San Angelo pur- 
chased some 214 registered Suffolk 
ewes late in October from the flock 
of C. G. Flowers and Sons of Sunny- 
side, Washington. The ewes range 
from yearlings to five-year-olds. 
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SIXTH ANNIVERSARY AND A NEW HOME 

Interior view of the new home of Odessa Saddlery and part of 
the staff, (left to right) Daphne (Mrs. Jim) Newton, Martha Mar- 
tin, Eloise and Max Brownfield, Mary Dever, Merinda Neather- 
lin, Charlotte Vanderveer, Janet Rodgers, and Cindy (Mrs. W. 
W.) Cathey. The Saddlery celebrated its sixth anniversary re- 
cently when it moved into the new building at 518 N. Grant. 


ODESSA COUPLE BUYS 


HISTORIC RANCH 
MR. AND MRS. Ralph S. Dunn, 116 


Casa Grande, Odessa, Texas, owners 
of Dunn Vann Lines, Odessa, Mid- 
land, Texas, and Hobbs, New Mex- 
ico, pioneers in West Texas, in an 
exchange and purchase of properties 
involving a quarter million dollars, 
have acquired from Mrs. Bessie M. 
Lehmann, widow of the late Gus Leh- 
mann of Kerrville, and her children, 
one of the beautiful and historic land- 
marks of Gillespie County’s earlier 
ranch settlements. 

Dating back to May 20, 1846, 
when, for his labor, the State of Tex- 
as awarded a league of land to a John 
S. Lind, soldier of the Texas Revolu- 
tion, the property passed to New Or- 
leans land inspectors, New York and 
Pennsylvania land investors, and fin- 
ally to one Joseph Tivy, who received 
patent to the land on December 8, 
1847. Mr. Tivy continued its owner- 
ship until title passed to the Stehling 
family thirty years later in 1877, after 
which the property was known as the 
Stehling Ranch. The names of Tivy 
and Stehling are synonymous with the 
pioneer development of some of the 
finest ranch land areas in Texas in the 
beautiful rolling hills of Gillespie and 
-Kerr Counties. Rock construction of 
some portions of the living quarters 
is in excess of 100 years old. 

The Dunn brand, the Circle D, will 
be worn by a herd of registered Angus 
cattle to be established at the ranch 
later in the spring of 1961. Mr. Dunn 
also plans to run registered Angora 
goats and Rambouillet sheep. The 
ranch is presently stocked with grade 
Hereford cattle. 

Handling the transaction were two 


cooperating Hill Country realtors, R. 
“Dick” Homann of Junction, and 
Carl D. Meek of Kerrville. 


The Dunns have three children: 
Mrs. Joyce Averitt and grandson, 
David of 220 Santa Rita, Odessa; 
Mary, a student in the University of 
Texas, and Johnny, a student at 
Schreiner Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Raz reside on 
the ranch. Mr. Raz was ranch fore- 
man for the Lehmanns and will con- 
tinue in that capacity for the Dunns. 


MORE COWPOKES 


ACE REID has produced another 
book of his hilarious western cartoons, 
and his new book, MORE COW- 
POKES, is even funnier than his first, 
COWPOKES. MORE COWPOKES is 
a little volume containing fifty-six 
zesty cartoons that are pungent in 
their regional humor in both picture 
and caption. Ace Reid, a West Texas 
ranch boy himself, has easily convert- 
ed “every-day ranch life scenes into 
facetious situations destined for a high 
place in the annals of American hu- 
mor.” Anyone who has seen his car- 
toons in newspapers, magazines, on 
postcards and calendars will readily 
agree with Frank C. Robertson, Presi- 
dent of the Western Writers of Amer- 
ica, in his foreword to MORE COW- 
POKES that Ace Reid’s talent and 
sent of humor belong in the “tradi- 
tion of great western art and humor 
as exemplified by Charley Russell, 
Will Rogers, Will James, and J. R. 
Williams.” 


Price $1.79. 


Albert Fields of Lampasas recently 
bought about 75,000 pounds of fall 
mohair from the Comfort Wool and 
Mohair Pool at 76% cents and 
$1.01 per pound. 
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A. J. Beck of Brownwood bought 
2,000 Rambouillet ewe lambs late in 
October from Roy Martin of San An- 
gelo and Jack Shaw of Fort Worth at 
15 cents per pound to go on the Gib- 
bons Ranch at Richland Springs. 


In Odessa it is the 
ANTLERS MOTEL AND 
COFFEE SHOP 
Heated Pool -- Radio and TV 
Steam Heat 
1102 W. 2nd — Hiway 80 West 


WELCOME 
RANCHMEN! 
Vv. W. PARR 66” SERVICE 


Across From Coliseum 
Phone EM 6-8211 


TED’S TRIM SHOP 
HORSE TRAILER COVERS, 
BOAT COVERS, AWNINGS 

AND TARPAULINS 
Phone FE 7-7151 
2528 Andrews Hwy., Odessa 


and 


804 N. Hancock Ave. 


Welcome To Odessa 
West Texas’ Great Shopping Center 


RAMIREZ & SONS BOOT SHOP 
NEW SADDLES 


SADDLE REPAIRING 
Boot and Shoe Repairing While You Wait 


DRIVE-IN SERVICE AND NIGHT DEPOSIT 
Our Motto, “Guaranteed To Fit” 

Our Specialty, Fancy Boots 

Phone FE 2-3923 


Odessa, Texas 


LESS DEAD WEIGHT! 


LOW PRICE! 
BIGGER LOADSPACE! 
UP TO 30 MPG! 


mum GVW. 


to fit your needs! 


200 N. TEXAS 


- 


NEW FORD ECONOLINE %-TON PICKUP 
Big 7-ft. box with 73 cu. ft. of usable load- 
space. 1,650-lb. payloads with 4,100-lb. maxi- V-8's. 


Save as much as 40% on gas! High power-to- 
weight ratio for lively performance! 


Come in and see them or write for our cata- 
logue of 1961 Ford Trucks. 27 Pickup models 


Carl Sewell Motor Co. 


PHONE FE 2-0421 


GALAXIE CLUB VICTORIA. Thunderbird in 
its looks and luxury, and Thunderbird in the 
way it goes with any of Ford’s three lively 


The Beautiful New 1961 Fords 


Totally new! The 
FORD Econoline 


STARLINER comes in 16 new Ford two-tone 
combinations. Luxurious as any Galaxie. . . 
with looks and spirit all its own. 


PASSENGER COUNTRY SEDAN. (Also avail- 
able in 9-passenger model.) Converted for 
ODESSA cargo, 61 Ford wagons can haul half a ton! 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Superior Livestock Marketing 
Service For Ranchmen 


Of West 


Texas 


We welcome old and new customers of the San Angelo Live- 


stock Auction Co., offering the 
ket and service available in West 


You are cordially invited to visit 


m the best Livestock mar- 
Texas. 


us during the annual Con- 


vention of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 


San Angelo Livestock 


Auction Company 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


SHEEP SALE 
Tuesday — 11:00 A.M. 


CARROLL FARMER 
Res. Ph. 25571 
Office Phone 8134 
Box 732 


CARROLL FARMER CO. 


CATTLE SALE 
Thursday — 11:00 A.M. 


EDWIN H. PINSON 
Res. Ph. 9391 


San Angelo, Texas 


Fast ---- 


Safe ---- 
Economical 


TRANSPORTATION 


SEE AND FLY THE FINEST OF A LONG LINE OF CESNAS 


— THE SKYHAWK FOR 1961 


Southwest 


Your Cesna Dealer 
E. Y. Murphy, Owner 
Phone 23688 and 8431 


Aircraft Sales 


Terminal Bldg. 


Mathis Field 


San Angelo, Texas 


Sheep in America Booklet 
Is Now Available 


NOW AVAILABLE is a simple book- 
let showing how lamb and wool reach 
the eventual consumer. Titled “Sheep 
In America,” this booklet is particu- 
larly suitable for school children, since 
it describes in pictures and words the 
history of the sheep industry and how 
lamb and wool are raised and _ pro- 
cessed, 

The 16-page booklet tells the im- 
portance of lamb and wool in this 
country and how the sheep producer 
contributes to the economy of his com- 
munity and the country. 

Using cartoons and brief descrip- 
tions, the booklet also relates how 
wool is processed and the fine quali- 
ties of America’s premier fiber. 

The booklet will be distributed, 
upon request, to schools and organiza- 
tions who want to know about wool 
and lamb. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to the council. 

One of the primary goals of the 
booklet is to again make the younger 
generation wool and lamb conscious 
and to relate these products back to 
sheep and the man who raises them. 


Developing the 
Registered Flock 


(Continued from page 29) 


recognized as both breeders and au- 
thorities on Angora goats. They can 
assist in guiding you in the right di- 
rection in your breeding program. The 
shows are a good means of getting 
your flock recognized should you have 
a winner. 

6. What type of Angora 
should I attempt to breed? 

The type Angora goat you breed 
will be determined by your own pref- 
erence and the demands of your cus- 
tomers. You must keep in mind that 
the end product in Angora goat breed- 
ing is to develop a goat which pro- 
duces mohair of such quality to meet 
the demands of the mills. The com- 
mercial producer must select the type 
breeding animals that will give him 
top quality mohair. The animals also 
must produce enough pounds of mo- 
hair per head to make the enterprise 
profitable. The breeding stock also 
must be able to withstand the rugged 
range conditions they are often sub- 
jected to. 

7. What should I pay for a stud 
buck? 

The buck is one of the most im- 
portant elements in the flock. Selec- 
tion of the buck should be determined 
by the type buck needed. A_ buck 
which is a good breeder and passes on 
his good qualities to his offspring will 
give much greater returns than one of 
mediocre quality. Stud bucks usually 
cost from $300 on up. Sometimes 
shrewd breeders who know the busi- 
ness thoroughly buy bucks for less 
money. These are exceptions rather 
than the rule. 


goat 


WOOL SALES 


A LATE October sale of about 200,- 
000 pounds of fall wool and random 
lots of 8- and 12-months wool at 
prices to 39 cents per pound started 
November trading on a firm basis. 

Earnest Woodward, San Angelo 
buyer for Emery Wool Company, 
bought a 420,000-pound accumula- 
tion of fall ewe wool at the Sonora 
Wool and Mohair Company at 38 
cents per pound. 

The Top Company, through Bob 
Benton and Vaughan Brothers, San 
Angelo, purchased about 250,000 
pounds of 12-months wool from the 
Ranchman’s Wool and Mohair Com- 
mission Company at Ingram. The un- 
graded range wool brought $1.12 to 
$1.15 per clean pound on core test. 

Texas wool sales during November 
are estimated at better than 2,000,- 
000 pounds at prices to 52 cents for 
quality clips. Average 12-months wool 
brought 46 cents, give or take two or 
three cents. Nearly all fall wool is re- 
ported sold, and only about three mil- 
lion pounds of all types of wool re- 
mains in warehouses unsold. This is 
one of the lowest late-year unsold fig- 
ures in a decade. Most Texas buyers 
have been active. 

Mohair 

Bids for the remaining Texas mo- 
hair have been meeting with grower 
resistance. One sale of $1.05 per 
pound for superior quality kid hair 
was reported in late October by a 
Central Texas grower. A_ sale of 
yearling hair at 954% cents and kid 
hair at $1.46%2 per pound was re- 
ported also in the same area. 

L. M. Stephens, Lometa, reported 
a sale of 175,000 pounds of mixed 
adult and kid hair to Albert Fields at 
an unreported price. 

Horner’s of Uvalde reported a sale 
of about 150,000 pounds of mohair to 
Jack Taylor of Forte, Dupee, Sawyer 
Company, and Louie Ragland of Col- 
lins and Rowbotham, Inc. Many of 
the Edwards Plateau warehouses re- 
ported sales of mohair at prices rang- 
ing to $1.11 on kid and 76% on 
adult. 
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For That Cowboy 
and 


Make It Easy to Complete Your Christmas Shopping 
With S-W Brand Leather Goods of Unmatched Quality 


Hand Tooled SPURLEATHERS [} NAVAJO SADDLE BLANKET 
(| BRIDLE, Hand Tooled, for [|] SHOW CALF HALTER for the club calf 


(| BREAST COLLAR, Hand Tooled, for 


These and many more quality, utility leather items manufactured by 
Southwestern can be found at your dealer’s. Ask for S-W Brand leather 
products and get the best. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE AND OTHER PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


Southwestern Salt & Supply Co. 


20 Years Service to the Livestock Industry 
P. O. Box 421 San Angelo, Texas Phone 6736 
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"U.S. ROYAL MASTER 


brings a new era of driving pleasure 
to every car... new or old 


WIDER SAFER 


LOWER 


“LOW PROFILE” 
Flexes Less— Doesn't Get Tired! 
NEW Ue S. ROYAL MASTER 


The tire for the Ranchman who wants 
the best tire deal available today. 


Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. 


SAN ANGELO ABILENE 


CARPET HEADQUARTERS | 


for all of South Texas 


Extra Heavy $9. 5 0 


Moth Proof 
S m Reg. $13.39 sq. yd. sq. yd. 
MONA INCLUDES PAD AND INSTALLATION 
We Install hone — See Samples in Your Home 


IT’S SO EASY 
TO BUY 
ALAMO CARPET 


PHONE 
CA 5-7688 
SAN ANTONIO 
COLLECT 1126 No. St. Mary’s 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
H. W. WESTBROOK nch C. A. COLE, Jr 
ga TEXAS hg 
@ NEW MEXICO - COLORADO 
y WESTBROOK - COLE CO. 
Ranch Loan Correspondent 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INS. CO. 
412 McBurnett Building DIAL 3555 SAN ANGELO,. TEXAS 


SHEEP AND Goat RaIsER 


MISS WOOL RECEIVES AUTOMOBILE 


Miss Jean Williams of Ballinger, Miss Wool of Texas, is pictured 
receiving the keys to the beautiful 1961 Chevrolet Impala which 
will be hers to drive during her reign. R. H. Lee of Mustang 
Chevrolet Company, San Angelo, is handing Miss Wool the keys 
while R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo ranchman and a member of 
the Miss Wool Committee, and L. M. Stephens, Lometa, Presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, are on 
hand for the presentation. The handsome white Impala, pro- 
vided for Miss Wool by Mustang Chevrolet, has the ‘’Miss Wool 
of Texas”’ insignia on the front doors. The interior is upholstered 
in the finest red wool broadcloth, donated by the Wool Growers 
Central Storage Company of San Angelo. Hugh Munro of the 
Boston wool firm of Munro, Kincaid and Mottla, secured the 
upholstery material for Wool Growers. 


TEXAS A. & M.’S WOOL JUDGING CHAMPS 


Texas A. & M. College’s Wool Judging Team has for the second 
year in a row taken top honors at the American Royal Intercol- 
legiate Wool Judging Contest held recently at Kansas City, Mo. 
A. & M. tied Kansas State University for first place, each team 
having identical scores of 1,935 out of a possible 2,250 points. 
The winning score was 82 points above that of the second place 
team. Left to right, team members are Charles Parker, coach 
and instructor in the A. & M. Animal Husbandry Department; 
Dub Miller of Brady, Henry Fitzhugh of San Antonio, Darrell 
Smith of Crane, and Leroy Keese of Bandera. Keese was second 
place high point individual in the overall contest, with Smith and 
Fitzhugh following in that order. 
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FRAN 
ANTHONY 
STANUSH 


Sheep raising for the products of meat and fiber is one of the oldest occupations 
in the world. Today, with a history of thousands of years, it is still one of the 
most important and most essential vocations. Sheep, by reason of their greatness, 
form a picturesque symbol of religion — of Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men - 
So it is that we extend to you — through the medium of your own industry — 
warmest wishes for the Christmas Season. 


The banks of the Southwest have grown hand in hand with the sheep industry. 
This fine relationship has grown into friendship which has carried from one 
generation to another. We are proud of the confidence of the livestock industry 
which has learned to rely upon the efficiency, friendliness and alertness of the 


local bank. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 
FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Mertzon 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 
FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


CHAS. SCHREINER BANK, Kerrville 

FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 

NATIONAL BANK OF SWEETWATER 

OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 

SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 

THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


CORPORATION 


+ 
SHEPHERDS ABIDING IN THE FIELDS, KEEPING 
. 
ved 
: 


Happy Holidays 
Stokes Feed & Seed Co. 


QUALITY FEED, SEED, FERTILIZER 
AND INSECTICIDES 


424 S. Oakes Phone 3656 


San Angelo 


PERKINS DRUG CO., INC. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
The Rexall Store — Your Best Prescription Store 


1—Downtown 2—Medical Arts Pharmacy 
114 S. Chadbourne Medical Arts Bidg., Ph. 8157 


Phone 3137 Pecos and Sherwood Way 


it Van 
Phone 4 


3—Freeland Center 


Wishing You All the Merriment 
and Cheer of a 
HAPPY HOLIDAY SEASON 
Get Your Refreshments at 


DORITE 
PACKAGE STORE 


High Quality and LOW PRICES 
Chester Buren, Owner Phone 210605 


Big Spring Highway 
6 Miles Northwest San Angelo 


Discount of 5% will be allowed All Ranchmen 
seeing this ad for December 


He 


To Our Dealers and Friends — 
We Say 


THANK YOU 


Your loyalty has made this our best year. We 
wish for you all the joys of the Festive Season 


and a most properous New Year. 


C. H. Breazeale, Owner 


Anchor Co. 


TEXAS DISTRIBUTORS 


1121 STOCK PENS ROAD SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


| 


SHEEP AND Goat RalIsER 


A SAN ANTONIO LIVESTOCK SHOW JEWEL 


TEXAS INTERNATIONAL 


Wool and Mohair 
Show Advances 


ONE OF the finest accomplishments 
of the sheep and goat industry in re- 
cent years is the development of the 
wonderful wool and mohair exhibit 
and fleece competition in conjunction 
with the San Antonio Livestock Ex- 
position. The key to the fine progress 
of this feature at San Antonio is the 
unusual cooperation evidenced by 
show officials and growers and their 
enthusiasm to work in achieving suc- 
cess in a most deserving cause. 

A recent pamphlet outlining the 
1961 event declares that, “Opportun- 
ity Knocks—We Must Act.” Evidence 
indicates that the sheep and goat in- 
dustry is acting for an even greater 
exhibit in 1961, as some of the rough 
spots of previous shows are ironed out. 

The Texas International Wool and 
Mohair Show scheduled February 10 
though 19 is open to the world and 
has attracted world-wide attention. 

Ranchman Edwin M. Jackson of 
Eldorado is chairman of the show. He 
emphasized recently in a statement on 
the folder: 

“It is the duty of all sheep and goat 
ranchers to support every organized 
effort to promote the use of wool and 
mohair. The Texas International Show 
is one of the largest in the land. It 
contains many fine displays of prod- 
ucts made from wool and mohair as 
well as educational and historical ex- 
hibits showing the preparation and 
application of wool and mohair. This 
is a permanent organization and we 
need your active support and coopera- 
tion. 

“Certainly we producers of wool 
and mohair do enjoy the small shows 
where me meet and visit, and show 
our product to one another. Such 
meetings are necessary but really they 
don’t accomplish very much for the 
industry as a whole. Let’s face facts 
and be quick to realize that through 
Texas International Wool and Mohair 
Show we have in our hands an oppor- 
tunity to reach the entire industry — 
throughout the world. This big show 
provides: 1. A permanent show room 
—large and well arranged. 2. An as- 
sured attendance which last year 
reached close to a quarter million peo- 
ple—from all walks of life. 3. An 
abundant display of fine merchandise 
made from wool and mohair. 4. Edu- 
cational and historical exhibits which 
are most effective with people who 
have never before seen wool and mo- 
hair in the raw. 5. Wool and mohair 
fleeces shown in conjunction with the 
largest sheep and goat show in the 
world. And last but by far the most 
important, the permanency of our 
show is insured by a close working 
agreement with the Management of 
San Antonio Livestock Exposition, 
Inc. In other words, the opportunity 
to have and to maintain the greatest 
wool and mohair show on earth is 
ours for the taking. 

“The Officers and Advisory Com- 


mittee of Texas International Wool 
and Mohair Show urgently and sin- 
cerely appeal to sheep and goat ranch- 
ers everywhere: Do not ’muff’ this tre- 
mendous opportunity. We need fleeces 
and more fleeces. We have display 
space for rent and we need exhibits. 
We also need experienced help in 
many places. Working together in 
harmony, there can be no limits and 
there can be no doubts about the size 
and the scope of our Wool and Mo- 
hair Show. Volunteer your cooperation 
now and assure our Officers and Ad- 
visory Committee that you will work 
with them for the continued growth 
and success of this big show.” 

It is pointed out in the rules of the 
show that entries should be in not 
later than January 5. Complete in- 
structions will be mailed promptly 
from the show headquarters, Box 
1746, San Antonio 6, Texas. Write 
for a copy. 

An elaborate display of wool and 
mohair fabrics will be near the fleece 
display next year, as in 1960. These 
are sponsored by various business 
firms, wool and mohair warehouses, 
breed organizations, and individuals. 
The American Angora Goat Breeders 
Association recently voted to increase 
the budget for 1961 and to give great- 
er attention to the booth. Last year 
the organization had a very attractive 
one. 

The growers on the committee 
declare: 

During these troublous days when 
we are beset with tensions of many 
kinds, it seems prudent that we as in- 
dividuals should do all things neces- 
sary to bring our sheep and goat in- 
dustry and the public who uses our 
product in closer relation to one an- 
other. Everyone can contribute to this 
effort. 

The officers of the Texas Interna- 
tional Wool and Mohair Show are: 

Edwin M. Jackson, Chairman 

James A. Gray, Vice Chairman 

Bob Tate, Executive Secretary 

D. C. Langford, General Superin- 

tendent 

Vernon Jones, Superintendent of 

Exhibits. 

The Advisory Committee consists 
of: 

Charles Schreiner, II, Mountain 

Home, Texas 
Dr. Ted Holekamp, Junction, 
Texas 

Clyde Young, Lampasas, Texas 

Armer Earwood, Sonora, Texas 

Roger Landers, Menard, Texas 

Ray Wyatt, Bandera, Texas 

Ralph Mayer, Sonora, Texas 

Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, 

Del Rio, Texas 
Mrs. James Baggett, Ozona, Texas 
Mrs. Pierce Hoggett, Junction, 
Texas 
Mrs. Adolf Stieler, Comfort, Texas 
Mrs. S. M. Harvick, Ozona, Texas. 
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dling you 
You 


AT CHRISTMAS 
wilh leat’ wise Casting 
hapbines 


When Christmas comes we like to think of the meaning which it has for us and our 
reasons for celebrating Christ’s birth. He helps us to find love, courage, hope, and peace 
of mind — one of the greatest blessings of this life. We find quiet peace in His words, 
“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you... let not your heart be troubled.” 


We salute the ranchmen of 1960. Their ability to recognize potentialities and their 
courage to lay foundations and to build. We are proud of the part we have had, and 
still have, in helping the ranchmen plan for even greater advancement. 


STRENGTH, SAFETY and COURTESY 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


4 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Wool Highlighted In Fabric 
Options On 1961 Models 


NEW YORK — Newly developed wool broadcloth fabrics and colors 
are appearing in a number of the automotive industry’s 1961 models, 
according to Max F. Schmitt, president of the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Twelve new colors have been selected by industry stylists as interior 
trims, Schmitt said. Chrysler and Imperial Division offers seven of the 
new colors. 

The Chrysler four-door New Yorker sedan is available in an all- 
wool broadcloth interior or wool broadcloth bolsters. Blue, gray, green, 
dubonnet and tan wool broadcloth are coordinated with exterior colors 
in the 1961 New Yorker series. 

aun Imperial LeBaron offers a selection including russet, gray, topaz 
and blue. 

Several 1961 Cadillac models are available in gray and fawn wool 
broadcloth, in a fabric Sylmerized to preserve the fine textured finish 
of the material and increase soil-resistance, Schmitt said. 

The Lincoln Continental offers all-wool interior in the new four-door 
sedan models. New shades of gray and beige match exterior paint colors. 

Pontiac for 1961 again features a wool blend fabric in the Bonneville 
series. 

Checker Motor Co., in its Marathon series designed to compete with 
the “luxury compacts,” presents a wool broadcloth option in several 
colors, Schmitt said. 


THE ONLY WAY 


“That is a good ad you have in your October issue, page 18, 
about wool automobile upholstery. I am convinced that about the 
only way we can awaken the automobile companies in Detroit as to 
the customer’s desire for wool upholstery is to have the buyer of an 
automobile ask the dealer for a car with wool upholstery. If enough 
dealers continue to keep asking Detroit for wool you can rest assured 
Detroit will give them wool upholstery and then they will not be in 
the ‘awkward’ position that is mentioned in your ad. If enough people 
ask for the best upholstery of all—wool upholstery—the automobile 
companies will give them what they want. 

“Referring to the enclosed clipping above, there are a number of 
new cars on the list now manufactured with wool upholstery but the 
buyer must insist on wool upholstery. Therefore, all of those interested 
in wool, particularly the vast number of growers, should insist on 
wool upholstery in their automobiles.”—Hugh Munro, of Munro, Kin- 
caid, Mottla, Inc., Boston. 


RANCHMEN, KEEP TELLING YOUR DEALER 
THAT YOU WANT WOOL IN YOUR CAR! 


This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 
Roddie & Company 
San Angelo Wool Co. 
Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 
Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. 


BRADY 
SAN ANGELO 


SONORA 


Lucius M. Stephens & Co. 
LOMETA 


West Texas Wool and Mohair Assn. 
MERTZON 


And The Sheep & Goat Raiser 


Fine Wool 
and... 
Clippings 


SMILES were beamed across the res- 
taurant tables between a man and a 
woman almost at opposite ends of the 
room. She lost interest soon, though, 
and before he could follow up his 
initial advantage her smile had froz- 
en completely. 

Turning to a man who had paused 
beside him to light a cigar, the disap- 
pointed diner said in a rather resigned 
tone: “Women certainly are fickle, 
aren’t they? That pretty woman over 
at that table was flirting with me only 
a few seconds ago and now she looks 
as cold as an iceberg.” 

“Yes,” agreed the man, “my wife is 
very unpredictable.” 


A DOG with poor teeth should use 
judgment in growling. 


ARGUING with a woman is like go- 
ing into a shower-bath with an um- 
brella. What good does it do? 


AND then there was the butcher who 
backed into the slicing machine and 
got a little behind in his work. 


SAINT PETER: “How did you get 
up here?” 
Latest Arrival: “Flu.” 


THE sweet young thing rushed into 
the eye, ear, nose and throat special- 
. and waved her broken glasses at 
im. 
She: “I just sat on these. Will I 
have to be examined all over?” 
Doctor: “No, just your eyes.” 


CUSTOMER: “Waiter, there are two 
flies in my soup.” 

Waiter: “So—he finally caught up 
with her.” 


AN AD in _ newspaper: “Wanted: 
Husband for beautiful blonde, age 18. 
Must have money to support her in 
absolute luxury. Taste runs to mink, 
cavair, diamonds. Applicant’s please 
write ‘Desperate Father,’ Box 44.” 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


“HOW come you haven't ever married 
that girl you’re so crazy about?” 

“Well, I got to thinking. If I mar- 
ried her, then I wouldn’t have any 
place to go nights.” 


THE sneakiest door-to-door salesman 
we ever heard of is the one whose 
opening line to the housewife was: 
“T’d like to show you a little item your 
neighbors say you can’t afford.” 


A WOMAN and her baby were shown 
into the Welfare Society’s office by 
the nurse in charge. The doctor ex- 
amined the baby and asked the wo- 
man, “Is the baby breast-fed or bottle- 
fed?” 
“Breast-fed,” she replied. 
“Strip down to your waist,” he re- 
quested. He then examined her. Then 
thoughtfully remarked, “No wonder 
the child is suffering from malnutri- 
tion. You don’t have any milk.” 
“Naturally,” she replied. “I’m his 
aunt.” 


MAKING love is like making pie. All 
you need is some crust and a lot of 
apple sauce. 


HE spent os much money on her, he 
had to marry her to protect his in- 
vestment. 


WHEN a fellow claims his gal is cold, 
he should remember that so is dyna- 
mite—until you start fooling around. 


HE used to walk in the moonlight 
with one arm full. Now he walks the 
floor with both arms full. 


SEATED on the bench with his at- 
tractive wife, a not so attractive light- 
weight noticed his wife admiring a 
husky broad - shouldered lifeguard. 
Turning to her, he said: 

“Don’t be so impressed, my dear. 
The man who lives next door to us 
has a two-car garage and all he keeps 
in it is a bicycle.” 
WORRY: The interest paid by those 
who borrow trouble. 


ALL her sweater does for her is make 
her itch. 


TIMID old maid, actually finding a 
burglar under her bed: “And what are 
you going to do now, I hope?” 


TO show up best, show off least. 


“WHAT’s experience?” 
“That's what you have left when 
everything else is gone.” 


FOR THE BEST IN SERVICE 
CONSIGN YOUR 
Wool and Mohair 
TO US 


“Were Always Ready to Serve You” 


Warehouse 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
Owners — Ivan B. Smart — J. D. Varga — J. A. Miller 


@ Ranch Supplies © Medicines 
@ Feeds 
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Foxtail Johnson Objects: 


AT THANKSGIVIN’ we're s’posed to 
be glad about what was done to us on 
Hallowe'en and election day. 

* * * 


But how’re the cannidates that got 
licked gonna make out in the kind of 
a country they said this would be if 
they didn’t get elected? 

* * * 


All spring we had census takers 
comin’ around, and all fall the poll 
takers beat a path to our door. Can't 
remember a year when us liars got in 
so much good practice. 


If we ever catch up with the feller 
that’s dilutin’ the value of the dollar, 
we'll show him no more mercy than 
if he had been dilutin’ our licker with 
branch water. 

* * 

Don’t be too hard on people just 
‘cause they lie to you. Mostly it’s just 
habit. 

* 

What would you do if somebody 
sold you a briefcase garnteed to hold 
six quarts and it wouldn’t hold but 
six fifths? Josh Blicker’s gonna sue. 

* * * 

Uncle Horris Horsfall says that an 
honest pollitishun is one that ain't 
yet got his hands on what he’s after. 

* 


It's an sayin’ that nothin’s 
wrong with Squawberry Flat but the 
people, but Fodge Rucker claims it 
has been so plumb ruint that if all the 
people was moved out it still wouldn't 
be fit to live in. 

* 

It’s mighty thoughtful of nature to 
scatter all these bright fall colors and 
get our eyes trained gradual till they 
can stand the blazin’ colors of the 
clothes the dude’ll be wearin’ when 
they come west again. 

* * 

Doc Roople, our Squawberry Flat 
vet, is accused of not confinin’ his 
practice to annimals, but treatin’ peo- 
ple with no meddical license. He says 
he never done nothin’ of the sort, 
leastways when he could tell ‘em 
apart. 


“But I only need twenty more to 
make the 1,000 they said to send in 
for the free bicycle.”’ 


Why not send skunks up in rockets 
‘stead of rats and monkeys? They 
oughta be easier to locate when they 
come down. And if they come down 
in Roosha, so much the better. 

* 


All people’s peculiar in most re- 
spects and most people’s peculiar in 
all respects. 

* 

Quag Tofer’s awful mad at his mis- 
sis. He bought $4 worth of fertilizer 
and she wasted it all on their lawn. 
Now he won't know whether to blame 
next year’s crop failure on her or the 
new president. 

Used to be that only escaped con- 
victs hid out in the brush. Now every 
thicket’s full of taxpayers, and that’s 
where all of ’em would be if there was 
enough brush. 

* 

My niece, Deliria, went to a square 
dance at Beaver Slide. It wasn't 
s'posed to be that sort of a dance, but 
the feller that took her turned out to 
be a squareheaded square. 

* * * 

Here’s a piece in the paper says a 
lectronnick brain can know only 
what's fed into it by man. Any wo- 
man'll tell you that could never be 
very much. 

* * * 

If you feel jumpy and in need of 
gettin’ calmed down, just stop a few 
minnits and watch a hired man at his 
work. Somebody else’s hired man, I 
mean. 

* * 

Nobody would have any weight 
problem if everbody was as light in 
the middle story as in the upper story. 

* * * 


All last week I behaved like an 
honest, upright citizen, and it started 
wild rumors that Foxtail Johnson was 
on his last legs. Before I got back to 
normal the preacher had my funeral 
sermon all wrote out. 


An optimist believes the world’s 
comin’ to an end tomorrow. A pessi- 
mist believes it won't blow up for 
another miserable month. 

* * 


So live your life that you don’t have 
to stay more than two states away 
from home while the grand jury’s in 
session. 

* 

Little Sweetpea Whepley says a TV 
commercial is when her paw picks up 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser to read the 
ads and get so interested he yells to 
her to shut off the dang squawk-box. 

* * * 


Our preacher says he never had so 
many people askin’ him about re- 
ligion. It seems to be some sort of a 
campane issue but none of the canni- 
dates can tell what it is. 

* 


Sen. Haywire is findin’ quite a lot 
of undecided voters. They're unde- 
cided whether he oughta be shot or 
hung. 

* * 

Doc Hardy says it takes a lotta 
work to kill a man. But shucks! I’m 
not much of a man. 


1205 Burk Burnett Building 


Livestock, Livestock Insurance — Ranches, Ranch Loans 


For Sale Now! Some Top Quality Bulls and Breeding Herds. Also 
Some Good Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and Colorado. 


JOHN C. BURNS, Fort Worth 2, Texas 


Phones: Office ED 6-1657 


Res. PE 7-3245 


LIVESTOCK ENTRIES CLOSE DECEMBER 20 


_FORT WORTH 


AND RODEO 


JAN. 27 tH FEB. 5, 1961 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 


LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


More fine animals . . . in more classes . . . in world’s 
finest livestock exposition plant. Plan now to exhibit 
... to attend the Livestock Auctions . .. to see the 
World’s Original Indoor Rodeo . . . fine Horse Show. 
CASH AWARD OFFERED — Approximately $200,000. 
Premium list on request. 

ENTRY CLOSING DATES — Livestock, Dec. 20, 1960; 
Horses, Jan. 5, 1961; Poultry and Rabbits, Jan. 15, 1961. 
YOUTH — Future Farmers, Future Homemakers and 4-H 
Club Boys and Girls SPECIAL DAY Saturday, January 28. 
AUCTIONS — Aberdeen-Angus Females—Pen Bulls, Jan. 
30; Hereford Cattle, Jan. 31; Polled Herefords, Feb. 1; 
Steers, Feb. 3; Feeder Steers, Feb. 4; Quarter Horse Sale, 
and Lamb and Barrow Sales,Feb. 5. 


WORLD’S ORIGINAL INDOOR RODEO 


NIGHTS — Jan. 27 thru Feb. 5. AFTER- 
B EN NOONS—Jan. 28 thru Feb. 5. Morning 
matinee Jan. 28. All Nights, Friday, 

bd U R Saturday and Sunday Afternoons, $3 
and $2.50. Monday thru Thursday 

CHARIOT afternoons, and morning matinee Jan. 
RACE 28, $2.50 and $2. MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED. 


SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION and FAT STOCK SHOW 


AMON CARTER SQUARE 


P. O. BOX 150 ..... FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially 
invited to discuss your Loan problems with 
us. We can give you immediate, personal 
service, without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
IVESTOCK 
OANS 


JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 
W. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Southwest Livestock Auction 


Sale: Sheep, Goats and Cattle, Saturdays at 11:00 A.M. 
PHONE BR 8-4024 UVALDE TEXAS 


Four Miles from Overpass in N. Uvalde on Rocksprings Road 
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WE WANT YOU 
to exhibit your sheep 
at the 


196] 
HOUSTON FAT 
STOCK SHOW 


February 22 - March 5 


ENTRIES CLOSE DECEMBER 31 


For Entry Blanks and Information, Contact 


JOHN S. KUYKENDALL, LIVESTOCK MANAGER 
3003 LOUISIANA HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 


RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


3 


Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley—Telephone 2-211 Sonora 
Neal Patterson—Telephone OXford Midland 
R. H. Elliott—Telephone SWift 96673..............c:c:00 Lubbock 


TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 
Arlington Helbing, Jr., Loan Supervisor................ Dallas Office 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Telephone RI-2-4147 2105 N. Akard 


Water Tanks -- 


Galvanized Steel 
Smooth or Corrugated — 30 to 100 Barrels 


FOR SHEEP AND CATTLE 
DRINKING TROUGHS 
Molasses Tanks and Troughs 


WENDLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


601 W. 11th Phone 6777 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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MOVES BY the incoming Kennedy 
administration to improve the diets of 
needy Americans could play an im- 
portant role in shaping the income of 
livestock producers in 1961. 

President-elect Kennedy is heavily 
committed to getting more high-grade 
foods like meats into the government's 
donation programs for the needy—in- 
cluding a food stamp plan which may 
be activated early next year. Govern- 
ment spending in this field would 
come at a time when total meat sup- 
plies are heading up and prices point- 
ing down. 

USDA experts making up their of- 
ficial Outlook forecasts for 1961 have 
already predicted that lamb prices in 
1961 will average a little below this 
year’s level. Market supplies of lamb 
will total about the same as in 1960, 
but with other meat supplies larger 
the general price level will be de- 
pressed. 

The experts tell us that the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs on farms on 
January | will be close to Jast Janu- 
ary’s inventory. Prices in the weeks 
ahead in lamb markets will average 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


zelow last fall’s level, but no repeti- 
tion of last fall’s sharp break is ex- 
pected. 

USDA has formally announced the 
continuation for another year of the 
“self help” promotion program for 
wool and lamb. 

When government incentive pay- 
ments for the current marketing year 
are made next summer, USDA will 
make the usual deductions from pro- 
ducers’ checks to finance the promo- 
tion program. The checkoff rates, as 
in the past, will be one cent per pound 
from shorn wool payments and five 
cents per hundredweight from un- 
shorn lamb payments. 


USDA economists, sharpening their 
estimates of what lies ahead of us in 
the next few years, are predicting now 
that total domestic use of farm prod- 
ucts will rise about 11 percent by 
1965. 

For meat animals, the prospect is 
even better. Government experts be- 
lieve demand for meat animals will 


QUEEN MEETS 


THE CHAMP 


Miss Peggy Woods, Fayette, Arkansas, is shown here with the 
Grand Champion Lamb of the 1960 American Royal Livestock 
Show. She is Wool Queen for the area council of Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, and Missouri. The 95-pound Southdown lamb was 
shown by Alex McKenzie, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water. The lamb sold to the Williams Meat Company, Kansas 


City, for $4.60 per pound. 
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rise 15 percent between 1959 and 
1965. 


The Kennedy administration's farm 
program will be a one-step-at-a-time 
operation, moving only as fast and as 
far as farmers and ranchers them- 
selves are willing to go. And it will 
begin with wheat. 

This is the prospect that emerges 
from the reaction of Democrats to 
their narrow victory in the Presiden- 
tial election. There has been a lot of 
speculation to the effect that the slim- 
ness of the Kennedy victory margin 
will force the President-elect to soft- 
pedal some of his more controversial 
policies. But aside from recognizing 
the obvious fact that the Congress will 
be more conservative - minded next 
year, members of the Kennedy farm 
team show no signs of burying the 
policies on which they fought the 
campaign. 

Kennedy farm aides say the first 
item of business next year likely will 
be an effort to pass a wheat bill based 
on some version of the certificate 
plans endorsed in the past by the 
National Grange, National Farmers 
Union, and the National Association 
of Wheat Growers. 

The new bil! probably will contain 
bushel marketing quotas for at least 
the domestic market, though it may 
leave farmers free to grow other wheat 
at feed prices. 

The growing feed grain stockpile is 
also more worrisome to the new ad- 
ministration than seemed likely only 
a few months ago. But don’t expect 
any attempt to slap bushel quotas on 
feed marketing. The Kennedy team 
regards this as impractical and is talk- 
ing in terms of developing a new land 
retirement program to bring the feed 
situation under control. 


What do consumers really think 
about the maturity and finish of the 
lamb now appearing on retail meat 
counters? Could we sell more lamb 
by making changes in those factors? 

The fact is, according to USDA's 
Sheep and Wool Advisory Committee, 
we don’t know nearly enough about 
some of these marketing factors. The 
Committee has urged USDA to step 
up marketing research on such items. 
The group has also called for more 
studies on sheep breeding and on 
chemicals which may be useful for 
giving wool fabrics the “easy care” 
features so popular with the public 
these days. 


Economists studying the outlook 
for wool are mostly guessing that we 
can expect some further weakening in 
the next few months because of the 
weak demand for many clothing 
items. 

Next spring, prices may move up, 
and the peak price for 1961 will 
probably be reached in mid-summer. 
In general, producer prices next year 
are expected to follow the same pat- 
tern we saw this year. 

Government reports indicate that 


U. S. mill consumption of apparel 
wool will come to about 245 million 
pounds this year. This represents a 
five percent drop from last year, due 
mostly to stiffer competition from 
man-made fibers and increased im- 
ports of manufactured wool products. 


Did farm and ranch voters reject 
the Kennedy farm policies by their 
votes in the Presidential election? 

You can get a pretty good argument 
on that subject in Washington these 
days. A few minutes with the election 
returns shows there’s something to be 
said on both sides. 

Pro-Kennedy arguments: After all, 
Kennedy won the election—the most 
effective argument of all. Further, the 
Democratic percentage of the total 
Presidential vote this year was up 
about 10 percent from 1952 in 
Northern farm states, even though the 
gains have still not gone far enough 
to put many of those states in the 
Democratic column. Kennedy ran 
stronger in farm area states than Ad- 
lai Stevenson did in either 1952 or 
1956. 

Anti-Kennedy arguments: Republi- 
can candidate Nixon carried most of 
the Midwestern and Western States, 
and Republican candidates for the 
Congress in these areas wiped out 
most of the gains registered by Demo- 
crats in their 1958 sweep. Democratic 
House strength in the area from In- 
diana through the Dakotas, for in- 
stance, is now back down to a point 
only slightly above the party strength 
after the 1958 election. 


USDA’s annual Outlook Confer- 
ence has officially predicted that 
1961 net farm income will be about 
the same as this year’s figure—assum- 
ing, that is, no major change in gov- 
ernment farm programs. 

Whether that’s a safe assumption 
is not so certain. 

It's a reasonably good bet that any 
farm legislation passed next year 
would not be designed to affect 1960 
crops. But there’s enough leeway in 
laws already on the books to allow a 
new administration to boost net farm 
income in any one of half a dozen 
ways. 

Unless the Kennedy team does take 
steps to boost net farm income in 
1961, it will continue at a rate of 
about $11.3 billion or slightly higher 
—well below the 1953-59 average of 
$12.1 billion. 

Regardless of what happens to farm 
prices, all signs seem to point to an- 
other year of relatively stable farm ex- 
pense levels. 


JOE DIXON ILL 


“MANAGEMENT OF The Farm 
Flock,” a regular monthly feature in 
the magazine, does not appear in the 
December issue, due to the illness of 
Joe H. Dixon, author. Mr. Dixon is 
presently in a Fort Worth hospital, ac- 
cording to a note from his daughter, 


anywhere. 


Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


Glennda. 
‘ 
‘ 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


CONCHO HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 


SALE 


January 5, 1961 
FAIR GROUNDS 


SHOW 9:00 A.M. SALE 1:00 P.M. 
100 HEAD 100 HEAD 


Top Quality Range Bulls 


These are without doubt the highest quality bulls we have 
offered. Good ages and some of the best bred Herefords in 
West Texas, and ready for service. 


FOR CATALOG OR INFORMATION 
E. S. HYMAN, SECRETARY 
CONCHO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


BOX 804 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO., INC. 


BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner 


701 Rust St. Phone 3320 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Think, Check, Then Buy 


RANCH, DAIRY AND POULTRYMEN: You are the produc- 
ers of the NATURAL FIBERS and, FOODS. They have no equal. 
WHY USE SUBSTITUTES? 


Let’s all use your natural products, in the finished state; so you 
may stay in business. 


We mine a NATURAL POWDER, that has no equal as a cal- 
cium supplement for your livestock. Brand name “CARBOTEX.” 
WHAT CALCIUM DO YOU FEED? The only other natural sources 
of calcium are ROCKS and SHELLS. If all three of these sources of 
calcium were on your land, would you feed the natural POWDER 
or grind and feed the rocks or shells? 

IT’S YOUR DECISION. 

Good FEED MANUFACTURERS are paying some forty percent 
more money to give you “CARBOTEX” in their mixed feeds. Maybe 
those FEED MANUFACTURERS buy all their feed ingredients on 
a quality instead of price basis. Will you find them and feed their 
feeds for the proof? 

We believe those FEED MANUFACTURERS are interested in 
your welfare and deserve your patronage. Feed “CARBOTEX” for 
all calcium deficiency troubles. 


Texas Carbonate Company 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 
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COLUMBIA 


“We wish everyone a Merry | 
Christmas and a_ successful 
New Year. Start your year 
right with Columbias. 1961 | 
will be a more prosperous year | 
if you are producing Colum- 

bias, the All-American | 


Breed.” 


COLUMBIA SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION | 
OF AMERICA | 


Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary | 
121 North College Avenue | 
Fort Collins, Colorado | 


CASTALIA FARMS’ 
COMPLETE 
PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT | 
costs less than 2¢ 
per head per day 


Castalia Farms feeds 1/6 pound of | 
Albers Calf Manna daily as their only | 


protein supplement to lambs, rams and | 


ewes. Cost per head, less than 2¢ a day. 


Castalia receives a premium for wool | 


and hasa top show record. “Calf Manna 
has done a wonderful job for me,” says 
W. H. Gysan, Manager. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET: 
“Selecting, Fitting and 

Showing Sheep”’ 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 56.120, 1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


FOR FREE*GET ACQUAINTED? 
OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE, SEND NAME 
THE CATTLEMAN 

INO SALESMAN WIL] 410 E WEATHERFO 
|FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


OBLIGATED/ 


PORTANT 


MEMBERS OF 


JULIUS 


THE SALINATORS, WHO BOILED BRINE OVER OPEN 
FIRESTO PRODUCE THE SALT NEEDED “TO SEASON 
THE MEATS EATEN BN THE ROMAN SOLDIERS 


CEASARS WERE 


| 


CORDING To 7 
FAMED POET OF 127TH CENTURN ENGLAND, A 
POPULAR MEAT DISH OF THE ERA WAS MADE 
PN BOILING A BLEND OF GROUND-UP PORK AND 
CHICKEN, EGG YOLK, BREAD CRUMBS AND PEPPER, 
WITH SUGAR, GINGER, 


2 


4 WORE GARMENTS WHICH 
1 SKINS”. .. MADE FROM 


SAFFRON AND SALT... 
= 


BACK IN THE MIDDLE AGES, CARNED RECORDS 
OF IMPORTANT EVENTS ON THE SHOULDER BONES 
OF SHEEP. AFTER THE BONES WERE CARVED, THEY 
WERE STRUNG TOGETHER AND HUNG UP IN CABINETS, 


THE WORKERS IN THE fF 
SMALL IRON FURNACES 
OF RURAL GERMANY 


WERE CALLED “RIRNACE 


CALF'S HIDE. “THESE 
\NORKERS, USUALLY PAIZT- 
TIME FARMERS AS WELL, 
ALSO WORE THIS SKIN 
CLOTHING \NWHEN LABOR- 


RABIAN SCRIBES’ 


=>. 


San Antonio Show Names 
Events Supervisors 


THE TWELFTH annual San Antonio 
Stock Show will be held February 10- 
19, 1961, with top men in the agri- 
cultural and livestock fields supervis- 
ing the events, according to livestock 
chairman, Mark L. Browne. 

General livestock superintendent 


for the twelfth consecutive year is 
Bexar County Agricultural Agent Rob- 
ert B. Tate. Kerr County Agent Bill 
Rector will assist him as superintend- 
ent of records. Roy Henke of Kerr- 


ville will assist Frank B. Wines of 
Texas A. & I. College, Kingsville, the 
arena director. Milroy Powell of Eden 
will serve again as superintendent of 
the Horse Show, assisted by John Pow- 
ell of Fort Stockton and Carl Conklin 
of Ozona. 

Officials for the Breeding Sheep 
and Goats and Wool and Mohair Show 
include: Superintendent, James A. 
Gray, Extension Service, San Angelo 
College, San Angelo; Assistants, Alton 


D. Ice, executive secretary, Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers’ Association, 
Austin; D. C. Langford, County 
Agent, Sonora; and Vernon T. Jones, 
Mountain Home. 

The Market Show officials will be: 
Superintendent, Bill Oliver, Voca- 
tional Agriculture Specialist, College 
Station; and Assistant, Ray D. Sieg- 
mund, District Agent, Extension Ser- 
vice, Fort Stockton. 


RANCHMEN! 


SUPPORT THE Advertisers in this 
magazine. Buy from, trade with these 
people. They think enough of your 
business to ask for it. 


| | SHEEP AND Goat RalsER 
| ING IN THEI2 FIELDS. 
CAM | 
ANNO 
4 
: Manna 
FED 
| 
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Expansion of Sheep Research 
Advocated by USDA 


RESEARCH IN sheep breeding on an 
expanded scale, to speed development 
of animals with improved ability to 
produce wool and meat that will sat- 
isfy consumer needs, was advocated 
by members of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Sheep and Wool Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee at their annual meeting in 


Washington, D. C., November 2-4. 


Breeds and strains of sheep are 
needed with resistance to hot, humid 
weather, parasitism, and special dis- 
eases to enable the sheep industry to 
expand into areas of abundant and 
year-round pastures, the committee 
noted. 


In the area of marketing research, 
the most important need is for studies 
to determine consumer preferences for 
lamb quality, especially as they apply 
to such factors as maturity, degree and 
kind of finish, and meat color, the 
committee said. 

Expanded research allowing a wide 
survey of all chemical agents poten- 
tially useful for giving wool such de- 
sirable minimum-care characteristics 
as shrink resistance, ease of cleaning, 
color fastness, quick drying, durable 
creasing, and wrinkle recovery is the 
most important need in the field of 
utilization research, according to the 
committee. 

The committee also urged publica- 


tion of complete annual statistics on 
wool stocks in the United States, 
pointing out the need for augmenting 
figures on dealer and mill stocks with 
information on grower and warehouse 
wool. 

Other important research needs 
cited by the committee include: 

Farm Research: (1) Basic research 
to improve mohair production; and 
(2) a wide program of studies of par- 
asites that attack sheep and goats. 

Marketing Research: (1) Analysis 
of the economic effects of the Federal 
grading of lamb; and (2) economic 
studies of price, supply, and consump- 
tion. 

Utilization Research: (1) Studies 
to increase the use of wool in blended 
fabrics; and (2) basic research on 
the chemical and physical properties 
and structure of wool and mohair. 

The committee’s detailed recom- 
mendations for sheep and wool re- 
search to be undertaken by USDA will 
be submitted formally to the Depart- 
ment within the next few weeks. 
Copies of this report will be available 
from the committee’s executive secre- 
tary, Max Hinds, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. §. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washirgton, D. C. 

Carl J. Nadasdy, committee chair- 
man and general manager of the Co- 


operative Wool Growers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., presided. Harold 


Josendal, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Casper, 
Wyoming, is vice-chairman. 

Other members are: 

Otis Budlong, lamb producer, Ce- 
dar Falls, Iowa; Arthur R. Jewell, 
owner Idle-Ease Farms, Centerburg, 
Ohio; George W. Litton, head of the 
animal husbandry department at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg; Jackson Bauer, director of re- 
search in the automotive division of 
Collins and Aikman Corporation, Al- 
bemarle, North Carolina. 

Also, T. A. Kincaid, Jr., wool and 
mohair producer, Ozona, Texas; Dr. 
Hadleigh Marsh, research pathologist 
at the veterinary research laboratory, 
Montana State College, Bozeman; 
Lloyd Sorenson, sheep producer, Elko, 
Nevada; and S. Willard Bridges, vice- 
president of The Top Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


REPORT AFRICAN HORSE 


SICKNESS SPREADING 


THE FOREIGN Agricultural Service 
reports that tens of thousands of 
horses have already died or have been 
killed because of African horse sick- 
ness, and that the disease is continu- 
ing to spread throughout the Near 
East and India. In an effort to help 
keep the disease from spreading, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
has made an emergency allocation of 
$107,000 for the production of 
vaccines. 
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A Trustworthy Brand 
for your 
MORTGAGE 
LOAN 


When you want a mortgage loan, 
here’s what we offer: An appraiser 
qualified to appreciate and evaluate 
your operation. Sound advice from 
a man of broad experience in ranch 
and farm finance. A lender with over 
100 years experience in lending on 
properties for livestock and farming. 
A record of sympathetic considera- 
tion under all economic conditions. 
Prompt, confidential attention. Call 
one of these men: 


ROLAND HOWE 

North Texas & Southern Oklahoma 
1116 Sinclair Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 

1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


STERLING HEBBARD 

Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 
P.O. Box 2265, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DAVID L. COOK, Inspector 
Southwest Division 
1109 Sinclair Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Connecticut 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + 


HARTFORD 


FLY REPELLENT 
WOUND DRESSING 


a. 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
(DRENCH GRADE) 


Dress all wounds promptly 
with Globe Fly Repellent and 
Wound Dressing to protect 
raw surfaces against screw 
worm infestation—a soothing 
effective treatment which 
discourages most animals 
from biting and gnawing wounds. 
Especially recommended at 
shearing time. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Dame = Lil Rak Memphis. 
+ Sioux City, lowa 


MIXED BACTERIN — 
‘FORMULA 1 


GLOBE MANUFAC- 
TURES A COMPLETE 
LINE OF DEPEND- 
ABLE ANIMAL AND : 
POULTRY HEALTH 
PRODUCTS. 


SPECIAL 4 
BOLUSES 


3 
CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS... 


TYPE D BACTERIN. 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
<= Prevent Screw Worm Infestation with Globe 
SOUND DRESSING| 
H 


has an unexcelled record for longevity 
and productiveness. 


The DELAIN 


Write for information 


Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n 


Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary Route 1, Burnet, Texas 


Ranchers Commission Co. 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


Sale Every Friday - 1:00 P.M. 
Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 


Order Buying on All Classes Livestock 


CHAS. SCHWARTZ 
TELEPHONE HI-62677 JUNCTION, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION — 


LOOKING AHEAD... 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


America’s Competitive 


Struggle 


By DR. GEORGE S. BENSON 
President, National Education Program 
Searcy, Arkansas 


ONE DAY recently the owner of a 
small hardware store in the outskirts 
of Cleveland drove his pickup truck 
to a warehouse in the big city’s whole- 
sale district. He wanted to buy 50 
spools of barbed wire. On the loading 
platform he saw two stacks of barbed 
wire, one stack with several hundred 
spools, the other with only eight or 
ten. He approached the big stack of 
barbed wire. A shipping label showed 
that it had been manufactured in 
Dusseldorf, Germany. The small stack 
showed the brand name of a leading 
Cleveland mill. 

The store owner examined the im- 
ported barbed wire. The quality was 
identical. Only the price was dif- 
ferent. The barbed wire made in Dus- 
seldorf was $40 a ton cheaper than 
the Cleveland product; 20 per cent 
less per spool. The hardware mer- 
chant was amazed. He knew that the 
Dusseldorf wire had traveled more 
than 3,000 miles. He shook his head 
in disbelief — and bought 50 spools 
of barbed wire made in Dusseldorf, 
Germany. 


Thousands of Products 

This episode could be duplicated in 
many American’ warehouses and 
stores. Cameras made in Japan and 
Germany, transistor radios and other 
electronic equipment manufactured 


-| 


The Southwest's Finest Convention Facilities 
await you on GALVESTON ISLE! 


Versatile new convention hall, the Moody Center, 
flanked on both sides by excellent hotels, the 
Galvez and Buccaneer . . 


ton’s beach, all three completely air conditioned. 
Both hotels feature private pools and cabanas, 
trained convention staffs. 


hotel BUCCANEER - MOODY CENTER - hotel GALVEZ 


. at the heart of Galves- 


abroad, plywood, men’s and women’s 
clothing, typewriters, chinaware, and 
an unending list of products made in 
foreign countries are jamming the 
showroom floors and shelves all over 
America. And they are taking away 
business from American manufactur- 
ers who cannot meet the price com- 
petition. 

A midwestern company which has 
been in business for 58 years making 
fencing nails and wire, closed down 
one plant primarily because of its in- 
ability to meet foreign competition. 
Another steel mill which used to ship 
25,000 tons of barbed wire sold only 
220 tons in 1958. To the employees 
ot these mills, foreign competition is 
a very real and pressing problem. 


Exporting Jobs 

Not only are the foreign-made pro- 
ducts taking away business in the do- 
mestic American market, they are 
taking away business in the world 
market. The most significant fact is 
that we are exporting jobs. It is simple 
arithmetic: When foreign-made goods 
are bought by Americans we are sup- 
porting and creating jobs in foreign 
countries; and when American-made 
goods are left on the shelves because 
of their high prices, we are destroy- 
ing jobs here in America. 

Our basic trouble is that rising 
labor costs in America have pushed 
up prices so that our American goods 
are being priced out of the markets. 
There are other factors involved, but 
this is the big one. America’s rising 
industrial productivity has not been 
passed along to reduce prices of our 
products. And yet, in Europe, Japan 
and some Asian nations competitive 
products are being made at much low- 
er cost — so much lower that they 
can be shipped across oceans and still 
sold, at good profit, at considerably 


“Or perhaps you would prefer 
the large economy size?” 
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lower prices than the American pro- 
duct. 


Teamwork Needed 

In recent months I have talked to 
many leading manufacturers about 
this problem. It is actually threaten- 
the whole American enterprise system. 
These manufacturers tell me that we 
can catch up with foreign competi- 
tion in a few years if production costs 
can be held in line. They have showed 
me their profit statements. On the 
average, American manufacturers are 
making less than six per cent profit 
on each sales dollar. If all this profit 
were to be cut out, many foreign- 
made products would still sell 15 to 
20 per cent cheaper than American- 
made. So profits are not causing the 
difficulty. 


LAMBS LIKE TO 


EAT OFTEN 


MOST LAMBS are fed just one or 
two big meals a day, according to 
Professor J. T. Reid of Cornell, but, 
he says, farmers can have fatter ani- 
mals by feeding them smaller meals 
more often. He bases this assertion on 
experiments in which the weight gains 
of lambs fed one big meal a day were 
compared with those fed eight smaller 
amounts each day. The more frequent- 
ly-fed animals gained 64 percent more 
than those fed once a day, although 
the total amount of feed consumed 
was the same in each case. Similar re- 
sults, Reid says, were not obtained 
with older sheep. 


FERTILIZER COST NOW 


TAX DEDUCTION ITEM 


THE COST of fertilizers can now be 
deducted by farmers and ranchers in 
income tax figuring. Stephen H. Hart, 
attorney for the National Livestock 
Tax Committee, has called attention 
to the new amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code, which was passed dur- 
ing the abbreviated session of Con- 
gress this summer. 

It provides that a farmer or rancher 
may elect to treat as ordinary business 
expenses those sums which are paid 
for or incurred in the purchase of 
fertilizer, lime, ground limestone, 
marl or other materials to enrich, 
neutralize or condition land. 

The measure also includes the 
costs of application of such material. 


Hart said that the legislation re- 
sulted because some revenue agents 
were attempting to require farmers 
and ranchers to capitalize the cost of 
fertilizers and other land conditioning 
material. This new law, according to 
Hart, precludes revenue agents from 
taking such a position in future in- 
terpretations of the complicated code. 

Hart advised ranchers and farmers 
to check with their local attorneys or 
tax experts for details of the new law 
and its application to individual situ- 
ations. 


KILL BRUSH! 


For more profit, more 
beef, kill scrub oak, mes- 
uite, briars with 2,4,5-T 
H Brush Rhap. Not 
poisonous. Sure kill— 
economical to use. For 
free information write 


Reasor-Hill Corp., Box 36SX, Jacksonville, Ark. 


‘GROW 


Profitable 


GRASSES 


The solution to this problem which 
is jeopardizing the jobs of millions of 
Americans — and actually endanger- 
ing the economic security of all of 
us — is for organized labor to take a 
clear, long-range view of what's hap- 
pening, and then pitch in with our 
industrial management to regain our 
lost position in the world markets. 
Everybody's economic welfare then 
would gradually im prove and we 
would overcome a grave danger to our 
whole economic system. Yes, genuine 
cooperation, with elimination of 
feather-bedding, without any cut in 
wages, and without longer hours. 
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REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 


CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 


WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN— 


% OL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE— 


STANLEY E. ADAMS 


(SKINNY) 
PHONE 4188 


LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


FREE SAMPLE 


SHOWS YOU WHAT 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES CAN DO 


Special FREE TRIAL demonstration offer now in effect 
for dairymen, cattlemen, sheepmen and hog raisers 


AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles are used 
regularly by thousands of men 
who operate dairy farms, raise 
or feed out cattle, raise or fatten 
lambs or raise hogs. 

Why has this product come 
so quickly into such heavy, wide- 
spread use? 

Simply because AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles prevent and treat many 
animal diseases, promote faster, 
more economical growth and 
weight gains, help dairy cows to 
reach their full milk-producing 
capacity by keeping them at peak 
health, and produce finer carcass 
quality in meat animals. 


Try — at no cost! 
Starting October Ist you can 
check out the benefits of 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles on your 
own farm. Your regular supplier 
is prepared to give you a free 1-lb. 
bag of AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 
This is sufficient for the follow- 
ing treatment: 


1000 lb. dairy cow....... 20 days 
200 lb. dairy calf....... 25 days 


Your supplier will also give you 
a free booklet describing, in de- 
tail, the diseases for which 
AUREOMYCIN is effective in each 
kind of animal, how it protects 
health and promotes faster, 
cheaper weight gains—and how 
to use AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 
Use your free sample with- 
out obligation—see the actual re- 
sults—make up your mind. Then 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


you’ll know why AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles have so many thou- 
sands of regular users. 
Demonstration proves 

our confidence 
Sometimes it is difficult to con- 
vince a livestock man, even 
through well-established product 
claims. Because we know so well 
what AUREOMYCIN Crumbles can 
really do, we show our complete 
confidence by letting you use the 
product, without cost, and con- 


Look for this AUREOMYCIN Crumbles 
Silo Server FREE sample display 
now at your regular suppliers. Help 
yourself to a 1-lb. sample free—and 
see how much AUREOMYCIN can do 
for your livestock. 


vince yourself by its actual 
performance! Don’t pass up this 
opportunity—get your free sam- 
ple in the next day or so. 

The 1-lb. free sample offer 
is limited — so get yours now. 
Available from your regular sup- 
plier of animal health products, 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, N. Y. ®AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


LAWRENCE C. PATTERSON, SEC’Y. 
121 NORTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 

VERN HOWEY 
800 REGISTERED EWES 
CENTER, COLORADO 

L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 


OTHO WHITEFIELD 
FRIONA, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., COLUMBIA, MO. 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 

JULES R. GIPSON 
JOHNSON CITY, TEXAS 

E. DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 

C. F. SCHWEERS 
HONDO, TEXAS 

O. D. STRIEGLER 


SALT GAP, TEXAS 


J. D. YOUNG 


P. O. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET 
DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


E. O. HERRING & SON 
(EDGAR & DALE) 
TALPA, TEXAS 
A. D. JONES ESTATE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEX 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY. AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 
RANKIN, TEXAS 
FOSTER PRICE 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
A. N. RAWLINGS and 
JOE RAWLINGS 
BRONTE, TEXA 
MRS. DELL RENFROE 
OX 703, MARFA, TEXAS 
M. P. RENFROE 
ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET-RAMBOUILLET 


M. SANSOM CATTLE CO. 


H. H. Stephenson 
PAINT ROCK, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 
TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 

BURNET, TEX SECRETARY 
DONALD BRADFORD 
MENARD 
OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 
ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 


CHRIS BERGER 
SONORA, TEXAS 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


PHONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 
G. A. GL IMP & SON 
TEXAS 
ARTHUR R. JEWELL 


IDLE EASE FARMS 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 


H. C. & G. H. JOHANSON 
BRADY, TEXAS 
JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 
A. C. LINDEMAN & SONS 


BLANCO, TEXAS 


DORSET 
M. FLOYD AMES 
AMORITA, OKLAHO 
DORSET HAVEN FARMS 


JACK and TOM 9 
KREMLIN, OKLAHOM 


LEONARD ‘STEWARD 


GRENOLA, KANSAS 


MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO.. 
AUDRY HEAD 


ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


Breeders Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 


os K HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
2ND—T9, BE IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 
EFFORT 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 


HAMPSHIRE 
WALTER P. BELL 


Rt. 3, Box 287, TERRELL, TEXAS 
HARRISON DAVIS 
HESTER, TEXAS 


GEORGE A. DUNGAN 


TROY GILBERT 


ROUTE TEXAS 
PHONE 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


WwW. L. HENN 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


H. C. BESUDEN 

WINCHESTER, KY. 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 

PHONE TR 3-2225, OLNEY, TEXAS 
BENNIE W. EDWARDS 

ROUTE 3, PHONE NELMS-3203 


WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 


RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 

DURON HOWARD 
MULHALL, OKLAHOMA 

BOBBY PENNY 


BOX 364 PHONE PL 4-5066 
WINTERS, TEX 


AL PORTER 
X 685, SOCORRO, 
AIME. FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L. STEEN & SON 
BOX 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, JR. 
P.O. BOX 


14] 
TROSPER. 
STAR ROUTE, HIGGINS, TEXAS 
JOHNNY M. USSERY 
BOX 22, NOLAN, TEXAS 
PHONE 83645 
JOHN D. WRIGHT 
OAKLAND FARM 
MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY 


SUFFOLK 
ATHENIA FARM, Geo. Athens 
1118 Ruea St., Grand Prairie, Texas 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 


ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


H. L. BERRY & SON 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


E. G. BRANCH 


RANKIN, TEXAS 


E. W. COCHRAN 

RT. 1, ARGYLE, TEXAS 
COX & McADAMS 

CELINA, TEXAS 
S. E. & JOHN W. CURRY 

P. ©. BOX 769, PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
WILLIAM and JESSE Q 
(BUBBA) FOSTER 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


GOLDEN ACRES FARM 


GENE HICKS AND W. F. HAFER 
ROUTE 3, HICO, TEXAS 


HARRISON DAVIS 

DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
C. W. HUNTER and 
C. W. HUNTER, JR. 


BOX 66, BLANCO, TEXAS 


RALPH PEMBROOK 


BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


GLYNN SANDERS & SON 


BOX 24, MULLIN, TEXAS 


LONNIE SCHMITT 


BOX 4, DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


SHROPSHIRE 
LYNN D. BERRY 


BOX 463, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 


RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 
NATIONAL 4-2422 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


L. F. ABERNATHY 
MILLERSVIEW, TEXAS 
FRANK W. ANDERSON 
BOX 149, RT. 1, ROUND ROCK, TEX. 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE & SON 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
ORAN W. BIGBY 
ROUTE 1, BALLINGER, TEXAS 
MRS. S. S. BUNDY & SON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP 
COMPANY 
PENDLETON, OREGON 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
J. LEE ENSOR 
RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 
FLYING H RANCH 


N. M. A. & M. 
FLYING H, NEW M 


MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX. 
PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
BRONCO, TEXAS 
L. F. and CLINTON HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
LAMAR ITZ 
HARPER, TEXAS 
JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


9 EAST CONCHO 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 
T. A. KINCAID 
OZONA, TEXAS 
R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 
EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 
X 37, BARN 
MALONE MITCHELL, JR JR. 


TEXAS 
WMAN 


D. 
oa 1, SANTA ANNA, TEXAS 
“HAL” NO NOELKE 
MERTZ 
H. C. NOELKE, ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 
ROBERT W. PATTERSON 
RURAL ROUTE 2, BRONTE, TEXAS 
V. I. & MILES PIERCE 
OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 
PORTER BROTHERS 
BOX 425, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
HIRAM PRICE & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
MILROY POWELL 
EDEN, TEXAS 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 


THOMAS & FRED ROSE 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 
UAMPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 
OVEY TALIFERRO 
EDEN, TEXAS 
LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 
BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 
WITTENBURG CO. 
BOX 617, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
i. Ww. & ODUS WITTENBURG 
BOX 864, DEL RIO, TEXAS 
OREN WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 
B. J. YORK 
TEL. SY-83460, NOLAN, TEXAS 
TEL. HI-33225, SNYDER, TEXAS 


HEREFORD 


SCHMIDT HEREFORD RANCH 


MASON, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 


A. T. SPENCER 
ROUTE 1, BOX 12 
WILTON, CALIFORNIA 


ANGORA 
VERA A. BURROWS 


BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


COPPER HILL FARM 

MRS. ANNE W. KRAUSSE 

FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
COL. V. Z. CORNELIUS 

BOX 683, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
AUTHUR DAVIS 

CON CAN ROUTE, SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 

7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 

FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
F. E. EBELING 

ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
WALKER EPPERSON 

BOX 546, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 

CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
C. H. GODBOLD 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
CLAUDE HABY 

LEAKEY, TEXAS 
W. S. HALL 

HARPER, TEXAS 
HOWARD G. HAY 

GORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 

ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 

BOX 85, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
TOM JOHNSTON 


BOX 1614 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 

R. W. KOTHMANN & SON 
MOUNTAIN HOME, TEXAS 

S. F. LACKEY 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 
TEL. Hi-6-2292 


A. MORRISS 
KSPRINGS, TEXA: 
HERBIE OEHLER & SONS 
HARPER, TEXAS 
W. S. ORR & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
Ww. T. ORRELL 
EAKEY, TEXAS 
LESLIE PEPPER 
BOX 505, SABINAL, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS . 
OTTO RUST 
HY. 86, 6 OF 


co 
J. R. “SAUNDERS: 
UTE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 


KELLY SCHMIDT 
SCHUSTER "CIRCLE X RANCH 


PRIDDY, TEXAS 


SHIELD RANCH 


H. R. SITES & SON 
WIMBERLY, TEXAS 
MARVIN SKAGGS 
UNCTION, TEXAS 
cECiL ‘SPRINGER 
E 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS. SWEETEN 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLOR 
VANCE, TEXAS 
HUBERT B. VIERTEL 
GAP, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 
MOLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEX. 
A. A. WELGEHAUSEN 
ROUTE 3, FREDERICKSBURG, TEX. 


POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


TOMMY BROOK RANCH 
PHONE BRADY 2272 
10 MI. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 

JOE R. LEMLEY 
PHONE 3300 HOTEL CACTUS BLDG. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 

EDWIN S. MAYER, JR. 


BOX 37, BARNHART, TEXAS 


CHAROLAIS AND CHAROLAIS- 
CROSS Herd Sire: Major 99 
W. S. Orr ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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The Ranch Library 


LONE STAR MAN 


— IRA ATEN 
Last of the Old Texas Rangers 


One of the frontier’s greatest law- 
men, Ira Aten, decided at the age of 
fifteen that he wanted to be a Texas 
Ranger. A native of Round Rock, Tex- 
as, young Ira had always idolized the 
Rangers, and when the famous Texas 
Rangers ended Sam Bass’ notorious 
career, the boy was certain that the 
life of a lawman was the life for him. 
Just about five years later, Ira Aten 
became a Ranger and began the career 
which would last over half a century 
as an outstanding, dedicated peace 
officer. 

Ira Aten’s name ranked with such 
other great Texas Rangers as Bill Mc- 
Donald and Jack Hayes. As a sheriff, 
his exploits were equal to those of Pat 
Garrett and Bill Tilghman. The range 
security practices Ira Aten introduced 
as division manager of the largest 
ranch in the world — the XIT — are 
still used today by the major ranches 
of the West. 

This fascinating Texan died in 
1953 at almost 91 years of age. His 
story, written by another Texas Hill 
Country man—Harold Preece, is very 
interesting and absorbing reading. 

Price $4.95. 


THE HORSE BOOK 


Originally published in 1953, THE 
HORSE BOOK was recently revised 
by the author, John Rendel. This book 
is an invaluable guide book for any- 
one interested in horses. It is well 
supplemented with over 300 photo- 
graphs. 

The author, a well known authority 
on horses and dogs, has been Horse 
and Kennel Editor of the NEW YORK 
TIMES for a number of years. This 
book tells about virtually everything 
the horse lover wants to know about 
horses for show, rodeo, polo, racing, 
harness racing, steeplechase, hunt, 
circus, and pleasure riding. Each topic 
is fully illustrated with photographs. 
The book also includes a pictorial sec- 
tion on breeds and types of horses 
which is both interesting and inform- 
ative. 

THE HORSE BOOK is a must for 
everyone who has a horse, works with 
horses, rides, or just likes the animal. 

Price $2.50. 


BUCK SCHIWETZ’ TEXAS 


“NO STATE has ever received a more 
beautiful token of devotion from a 
son than the one E. M. “Buck” 
Schiwetz has given to Texas in this 
book.” 

Already called “The most beautiful 
book about Texas ever published,” 
Buck Schiwetz’ book is the result of 
his travels over the past forty years 
throughout the state. This man who 
is probably Texas’ most widely known 
and best loved artist, has captured the 
spirit and tradition of the state in 
ninety-six monochrome drawings and 
sixteen magnificent color plates. This 
book represents the carefully chosen 
cross-section of his drawings and 
paintings of all parts of the state. 
Every Texan is sure to find drawings 
and/or paintings of scenes very fa- 
miliar to him. The courthouses, street 
scenes in out-of - the - way towns, 


churches, country houses, historic 
shrines and ruins in this new book 
have been drawn as they could be 
drawn only by a master of architec- 


2 


MEMBER 


SAN ANGELO 
NATIONAL BANK 


FEDERAL 


tural portraiture such as Mr. Schiwetz. 

Famed historian, Walter Prescott 
Webb, has contributed an affection- 
ate and perceptive introduction to 
Buck Schiwetz, and the artist himself 
has written interesting and individual- 
istic comments on the scenes. 

Every Texan will want to own a 
copy of this book. And, those who 
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live beyond Texas borders will find a 
happy introduction to the state 
through BUCK SCHIWETZ’ TEXAS. 

(Note: This beautiful book would 
make a Christmas gift anyone could 
give with pride or receive with pleas- 
ure! ) 


Price — $12.50. 


A Savings Account 


from the SAN ANGELO NATIONAL 
BANK. This Gift will be cherished for- 


ever ... and grow with interest. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


“PROGRESSING WITH SAN ANGELO” 


Our New Account Department 


Have Santa Deliver Your 


“GIFT OF A LIFETIME” 


Will Gladly Assist You 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


MANY PERSONS, including the 
rank and file of the Corn Belt lamb 
finishers, continue to be bewildered 
by the unfavorable performance which 
the fat lamb market is making. They 
cannot comprehend why the lamb 
market early in November hovered 
around the lowest price levels since 
1946, particularly in view of the fact 
that hog prices turned more favorable 
for the producer and the fat cattle 
trade made a more optimistic showing 
at this time. 

After the general level of prices 
during the month of October dropped 


again for the fourth consecutive 
month to new 1960 lows, the trend 
was continued into the fore part of 
November to eventually set new 14- 
year lows. 

This unfavorable trend was dis- 
tressing to many lamb feeders who 
marketed at this time. Some finishers 
who fed lambs year after year for a 
good many years remarked recently 
that they cannot recall another period 
when their returns were as poor as 
they were during late October and 
early November. 

True, they admit, there were times 


during their years of lamb feeding 
operations when selling prices were 
lower than they were recently, but 
even then their net returns provided 
a better profit than was available dur- 
ing the fall of this year. 

Many have been searching for the 
answer to this problem, but most per- 
sons were at a loss to offer any defi- 
nite reasons for the low levels of fat 
lambs. About the only factor which 
was given some consideration and 
which could possibly be the answer 
lies in recent slaughter and meat pro- 
duction data. 

During September and October 
lamb slaughtering and production in 
federally inspected plants showed 
moderate increases over the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Total lamb produc- 
tion during this two-month period was 
15.5 million pounds larger than a 
year ago, representing a gain of 13 
percent. 

However, this cannot be the entire 
reason for the relatively low price lev- 


SLUMP IN 


SAFE 


FOR CATTLE, 


>) 


DEAL A KNOCK - OUT 
PUNCH TO WINTER 


BRAND 


FREE - 
ANIMAL CONDITIONER AND 
VITAMIN - MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 


YOUR HERD 


- WAY 


X 


CHOICE 


HORSES, SHEEP 


AND GOATS IS THE ANSWER 


Animals like this Free-Choice “Do-It-Yourself” way to obtain 
their nutritional requirements. Four ounce daily intake provides 
calcium, Phosphorus, Iron, salt and all the known essential trace 


minerals, PLUS stabilized Vitamin A and D, Methionine and other 
essential amino acids. 


Feeding Safe-Way Brand V-Mix helps guard against scours, bloat 

and certain types of weed and brush poisoning. 

“Winterize” your herd now with 
Safe-Way’s four-point “Winterizing” program — 


1. When weather permits, spray with Safe-Way Brand Silver- 


tox to remove winter lice. 


2. Drench with Safe-Way Brand Phenothiazine Drench to re- 
move internal parasites. 


Feed Safe-Way Brand V-Mix all winter to furnish vitamins 
and minerals and help prevent scours and bloat. 


4. Keep Safe-Way Terramycin Stress Crumbles on hand to 
feed when signs of diarrhea, shipping fever, pneumonia or 


other stress conditions appear. 


SAFE Why FARM 
AUSTIN TEXAS 
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SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


els of the fat lamb trade, since most 
other classes of livestock are being 
slaughtered in larger numbers and 
production of the various classes of 
meats increased, compared with a 
year ago. Only hog slaughter and pork 
production remained under a_ year 
ago, but began showing sizable sea- 
sonal increases. 

While recent slaughter and meat 
production data which show increases 
over last year provide part of the an- 
swers to this situation, some people 
close to the Corn Belt lamb feeding 
situation insist that there are other 
underlying factors that are not ap- 
parent at this time. 

If this proves to be the case, lamb 
feeders are hopeful that the market 
for the finished product will begin 
heading in the right direction to im- 
prove price levels for the immediate 
future, thereby enabling 1961 to get 
off to a better start. 

One bright spot did appear around 
the middle of the month and many 
were hopeful that it will continue in 
the weeks ahead. After setting new 
14-year lows, the lamb market re- 
versed this trend and prices moved up 
from the recent lows. Prime wool 
lambs which were comparable to kinds 
that dropped to $17.50 at the outset 
of November were back to $18.50 as 
the second half got underway. This 
advance of $1 which showed up in 
top kinds as well as most other grades 
of fat lambs was a start toward a sub- 
stantially better level of prices. 

Action in replacement lambs has 
been quiet of late. The recent slow- 
ness in the fat trade was not a con- 
tributing factor to the replacement 
lag, although it ordinarily would be. 
Instead, the slowness came as very 
little remained in the way of stocker 
and feeder lambs to change hands 
during the latter part of the fall 
period. 

Data covering the movement of re- 
placement lambs showed a sharp in- 
crease in September, compared with 
the same month a year ago. A total 
of 722,173 head moved into the 
eight Corn Belt states during that 
month, compared with 553,536 head 
in the same period last year. 

The movement of feeding lambs for 
the three-month period from July 
through September into the eight- 
state area totaled 1,386,131 head, a 
gain of 15 percent over the 1,201,780 
head during the comparable period of 
1959. 


Meanwhile, cattle feeders’ opti- 


“But what was I to do, Dear, 
the SECOND week you were 
gone?” 
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mism began increasing early in No- 
vember as the general level of fat cat- 
tle prices showed further improve- 
ment and indications pointed to fur- 
ther gains in the final weeks of the 
year and early in 1961. 

This developed after cattle feeders 
in recent months found the general 
level of fat cattle prices at three-year 
lows and at a point where profits from 
their feeding operations were very 
slim or absent entirely. Actually, the 
see-saw trend in fat cattle late in Oc- 
tober and early in November, which 
did gradually boost prices somewhat 
from the lows, did not put fat cattle 
levels back to where they would have 
to be to provide overall feeding 
profits. 

However, the recent improvement 
was a move in the right direction and 
it did go to eliminate some of the ex- 
tremely poor returns which many cat- 
tle feeders received in recent weeks. 


One cattle feeder who planned to 
start marketing around Thanksgiving 
a string of 350 steers which were fed 
as calves for the past year claimed 
that mid-November prices of prime 
steers at Chicago would not provide 
him with a profit. He figured that if 
he had to sell his entire crop of fat 
cattle at the prices prevailing at that 
time he would break about even—or, 
in his words, “trade dollars for the 
corn which the cattle consumed.” 
However, he is one who anticipates 
further improvement in prices during 
the several weeks he is in the midst of 
his marketing, which will average 
about a load a week. 

The steer top at Chicago by mid- 
November was back to $27.50, the 
highest since mid-August. Meanwhile, 
the early November price gains boost- 
ed the general level of steer prices to 
the highest point in four months and 
about $1 above the recent three-year 
low point. 

The stocker and feeder markets 
throughout most of the country ex- 
perienced a substantial change dur- 
ing the latter part of October and 
early November. After moving along 
about half of the fall season at a very 
dull pace, the trade suddenly caught 
fire and action improved considerably 
in a matter of weeks and prices moved 
up unevenly from the early season’s 
levels. 

Part of the recent price improve- 
ment in stockers and feeders was due 
to the very broad demand for light 
cattle to stock wheat pasture through- 


out the Southwest. The activity by 
buyers in this area, coupled with the 
late buying which suddenly devel- 
oped by Corn Belt finishers, changed 
the complexion of the stocker and 
feeder trade in a very short time. 

While all classes of replacement 
cattle strengthened in price, much of 
the recent price improvement came 
in calves, which went to erase the 
very narrow price spread between 
calves and yearlings that prevailed 
earlier this fall. 

After selling down around the $25 
mark earlier, choice calves in early 
November were ranging up to $30 
and above in many areas. With the 
previous clearance of yearlings, much 
of the November activity in replace- 
ments centered around the remaining 
strings of steer and heifer calves. 

Despite some uncertainty which 
prevails in hog prices for the near 
future, early November levels were 
very satisfactory for the producers. 
No seasonal weakness developed in 
the fore part of the month to leave 
hog values substantially above a year 
ago. Actually, the very favorable corn- 
hog ratio which prevails is causing 
more and more raisers to feed hogs to 
heavier weights during the late fall 
and early winter. 

The uncertainty which exists in 
hogs at the present time resulted as 
some interests believe that the sea- 
son’s low has already been estab- 
lished and prices will strengthen fur- 
ther, while others are of the opinion 
that hog marketings have been kept 
down by the recent favorable corn-hog 
ratio and that heavier numbers will 
develop in the weeks ahead to force 
prices back to establish the season’s 
low. In either event, hog raisers are 
satisfied with recent hog profits. 


TRESPASSERS 

A TRESPASSER is a person who en- 
ters the premises of another without 
license, invitation, or other right, and 
intrudes for some definite purpose of 
his own, or at his convenience, or 
merely as an idler with no apparent 
purpose, other than, perhaps, to sat- 
isfy his curiosity. The duty owed to a 
trespasser is very limited. The only 
duty is to refrain from wilfully or 
wantonly injuring a trespasser. There 
is no duty to the trespasser to warn 
him of danger on the premises, but 
traps and snares cannot be set to dis- 
courage or prevent trespassing. 


Reserve 
Safety Feature 


106 E. Crockett St. 


E. B. Chandler & Co. 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


Loans 


Any-Day 
Prepayment 
Option 


San Antonio, Texas 


Merry Christmas 
Happy New Year 


RAM NO. 4450 


Descendant of Pop Eye, Champion of 1928, an open-faced 
ram that is head of a line of sheep that have open faces and 
keep up the weight of the fleeces. 


We are keeping ‘’4450,” and several others of the same breed- 
ing to breed in our own flock. 


Ram 4450 sheared 26 Ibs. of long staple, light shrinking wool. 


We have a lot of ram lambs and yearling rams, both polled 
and horned, for sale from this ram and others like him. 


Our RANGE RAMS do carry the blood of cham- 
pions but they are priced no higher than the ordi- 
nary range rams raised from commercial ewes. 


We deliver all rams sold. We prefer that you 
select them — but we will select them for you 
and deliver them to your ranch for your inspec- 
tion — guaranteed to suit you. If not, load back 
on same truck at no cost to you. 


P. S. — We have never had a load returned yet. 


MILES PIERCE V. PIERCE 


PHONE TE7-5932 PHONE EX 2-2398 
ALPINE, TEXAS OZONA, TEXAS 


JAKE MILLER 
Phone EX 2-2598 
Ozona 


JUNCTION RANCH 
BOB ROE, Mgr. 
Mt. Home OL-42041 
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Available for Cattle, 


Phenothiazine 
Drench 


b Until recently all phenothiazine was standard grade product. 

es Now, in addition to fine particle size a new, more efficient 

grade of phenothiazine has been developed. PURIFIED 

phenothiazine properly formulated offers livestock raisers a 

superior drench showing the highest efficiency of control of 
stomach and intestinal worms. 

A new formula using purified phenothiazine micronized 
for maximum efficiency, disperses a concentrated dose into 
the fourth stomach and intestinal tract. Tests prove this action 
kills more worms and more kinds of worms with little of the 
formula being absorbed. 


; Scientists report surprising differences in the effectiveness 

between PURIFIED phenothiazine drench and ordinary, small 
particle, green drench. Why settle for partial results . . . Start 
getting maximum results by using Dr. Rogers’ PURIFIED 
phenothiazine drench on your cattle, sheep and goats. 


> Insist on PURIFIED phenothiazine drench made by 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 


SHEEP AND Goat RaIsER 


Western Range and 


Livestock 


UNLESS THE coming winter is un- 
usually mild, the total supply of 
roughage, including range and_pas- 
ture grasses and harvested forage will 
be short to barely adequate in 12 of 
the 17 range states, according to the 
Western Livestock Office of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. The only 
western states where a_ significant 
surplus of rough feed is available are 
North Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New Mexico. Adequate 
supplies of grains and concentrates 
are available in all areas and the def- 
icit in roughage may easily be offset 
by using high energy feeds. Such sub- 
stitution increases wintering costs and 
many ranch operators this fall are 
caught in a cost-price squeeze that is 
the most severe since the drouth of 
1956. This feed cost inbalance is 
tending to slow down the buildup in 
western herd and flock numbers. Fall 
culling has been well above the level 
of the past two years but there is as 
yet no evidence to indicate that the 
sales have been heavy enough, except 
in some local areas, to reverse the up- 
trend in cattle and sheep numbers. 
October marketings were heavy and 
by November 1 about two-thirds of 
the intended fall movement of cattle 
and calves and three-fourths of the 
sheep and lambs had been sold or con- 
tracted out of first hands. Heavy Oc- 
tober rains and mild temperatures 
over practically all the central and 
southern plains have produced a lush, 
vigorous growth of winter wheat. This 
has created a strong demand for light 
cattle and lambs to pasture on the 
wheat. 
Grazing Conditions Above 
Average 

Grazing conditions over the entire 
western region on November 1 were 
about average. However, fair to poor 
range food on the Northern Plains and 
west of the Continental Divide was 
offset by good to very good forage in 
the central and southern plains. For 
this favored area, the reported condi- 
tion of range feed, even though above 
average, does not reflect the true 
abundance of forage. Top growth of 
fall seeded wheat has been heavy 
throughout the entire plains winter 
wheat country from Nebraska down 
through the Texas Panhandle. In 
many sections of Central Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and the Texas Panhandle, 
available grazing from wheat pastures 
is the best in years. This abundant 
supply of cheap feed has resulted in 
recent heavy purchases of light cattle 
and lambs that are being moved onto 
the wheat. This is a relatively high 
risk operation due to the possibility 
of heavy snow cover and storm losses. 
In California, rains received during 
the first week in November should 
start fall and winter growth and pro- 
vide some relief from the present 
heavy supplemental feeding. The re- 
ported condition of range feed on No- 
vember 1 was 77 percent, compared 
with 77 last month, 80 last year, and 
an average of 76 percent. 

Texas and New Mexico are the 
only important western sheep produc- 
ing states where flock condition was 


Report 


above average on November 1. Re- 
ports from producers indicate that 75 
percent of the fall marketings of range 
lambs and sheep had been sold or 
contracted out of first hands by No- 
vember 1. This compares with 75 per- 
cent reported for the same date in 
1959 and 80 percent in 1958. Good 
grazing conditions on the Plateau in- 
dicate a large fall lamb crop in Texas. 
Fall lambing is now under way in 
both California and Arizona. 


NATIONAL 
BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


OF SAN ANTONIO 


Hugh L. George 


Registered Civil Engineer 


Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
Registered Public Surveyor 


34 Years With West Texas Boundaries 


We Survey The Earth 


207 Central National Bank B 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 


San Angelo, Texas 
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For Decemser, 1960 


WE NEED to blueprint the future! 
In words attributed to the late Charles 
Kettering, brilliant General Motors 
scientist, “We should devote much 
more time thinking about the future, 
because, after all, that is where we are 
going to spend the rest of our time.” 
To chart the future, one must dream; 
a fact which even the rugged individu- 
alists of the livestock industry are be- 
ginning to recognize. To be sure, it is 
not expected that all of us have the 
same dreams—in fact, this would not 


be a good thing. 


What's Ahead in 
Meat-Animal Production? 

The only sure thing about predict- 
ing the future of this great industry 
is that, for better or worse, there will 
be momentous changes, and that these 
unparalleled changes will take place 
at an accelerated rate. Without mak- 
ing any claim to any revelation on the 
subject or to being a prophet, per- 
haps the thoughts which follow will 
at least stimulate helpful thinking on 
the part of stockmen and those who 
serve the livestock industry. 


Where Have We Come From 

But before proceeding further, let 
us look back; let us see what progress 
we have made. Winston Churchill 
once said, “The farther back you can 
look, the farther forward you are likely 
to see.” After all, the roots of the 
present lie deep in the past, and his- 
torical events often help to interpret 
the present and to project into the 
future. 

As men, machines, and ideals have 
progressed, so, too, have meat animals. 
During the past 25 years, the follow- 
ing progress has been made in beef 
cattle, sheep, and swine production; 
a powerful story which has been re- 
peated on the farms and _ ranches 
throughout America: 


FARM ANIMAL 
Beef Cattle 


(1) Produced, billion Ibs. 
(2) Ave. daily gain, lbs. head 
(3) Feed required/Ib. grain, lbs. 


Sheep 
(1) Ave. fleece weight, lbs. 
(2) Ave. daily gain, Ibs. 
(3) Feed required/lb. gain, lbs. 
Swine 
(1) 100 Ibs. pork required 
Cincluding maintenance of 
the breeding herd), Ibs. 
of feed 


(2) An 8-week old pig, 
weighed, lbs. 


by M. E. Ensminger, Chairman 


. DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL SCIENCE 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, PULLMAN, WASH. 


automation and technology has been 
on crop production. 

Today, only 12 percent of our pop- 
lation (about 22 million people, or 
one out of eight) live on farms, and 
we have only 72 million farm work- 
ers; and these figures will continue 
to drop. Already, 44 percent of our 
farmers produce 91 percent of our 
output, and they could easily produce 
all of it. But farm population alone 
does not tell the whole story—wmil- 
lions more are engaged in related ag- 
ricultural work. Here are the facts: 

742 million farm workers. 

10 million workers in marketing 
and distributing farm products; 
half of these are in the food in- 
dustry. 

6 million workers in producing and 
distributing farm supplies need- 
ed on the farm. 

23% million workers total in agri- 
business. 


Our Future Human and 
Animal Population 

We need to anticipate the country’s 
future meat needs, so that we can be- 
gin now to insure that they will be 
met. 

There’s a big job ahead! We now 
have nearly 180 million people; and 
about 8,000 new customers cry out 
to greet us every morning. Population 
experts say that we'll have about 30 


25 Years —<Goals (now achieved 
Ago Today by the upper 5% ) 
2:23 3.00 

10.9 9.0 tao 
17% Reduction 
7.94 9.41 10.0 
0.33 0.4 0.6 
10.5 9.0 8.5 
500 450 350 


11% Reduction 


25 40 $5 


Most of this progress of the recent 
past has been achieved through the 
application of science, automation, 
and technology. In the present era, 
every school boy is familiar with the 
word “science.” Automation is a 
coined word meaning the mechanical 
handling of materials in process, 
whereas technology is of Greek deri- 
vation, meaning “a bag of tools.” To- 


gether — science, automation, and 
technology — have been the great 
multipliers; they have upped the 


ounce to the pound, the pint to the 
bushel, and the dozen to the gross. 
Despite the remarkable progress 
made in the livestock industry, up to 
now the greatest impact of research, 


percent more Americans to feed by 
1975. That’s a whopping 230 million 
people, to take an average figure 
among projections that range from 
210 to 246 million. This means that 
for each three mouths to feed in the 
U. S. today, there'll be nearly four by 
1975. And we can count on millions 
of additional friends to feed in rapidly 
expanding foreign countries. Our pro- 
jected 1975 needs are: 


Of course, forecasts often go wide 
of the mark. Also, a word of caution 
may be in order. It should be recog- 
nized that there is a limit to expansion 
in U. S. livestock numbers for two 
primary reasons. First, few new land 
areas can be brought into production 
(only an estimated 2% more land); 
second, it is necessary that caution be 
taken to avoid overstocking during 
periods of drouth or crop failures. But 
these livestock goals can be met by 
(1) feeding our way out of surplus 
grains (this is the basis for saying that 
the stork is the farmer's best friend), 
(2) making use of those potential 
feeds that are currently burned or left 
to rot in the field, (3) applying more 
science and technology, (4) eliminat- 
ing inefficient animals and obtaining 
greater efficiency of production and 
reproduction, and (5) increasing crop 
production. In the years ahead, in- 
creased emphasis will be needed on 
such things as higher percent calf, 
lamb, and pig crops; on lessening 
losses due to diseases and parasites; 
and on utilizing greater quantities of 
high-cellulose and by-product feeds. 
Also, perhaps in the future some ad- 
ditional quantities of meats may be 
imported for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a high per capita meat consump- 
tion for our expanding human popu- 
lation. 

In my judgment, we can easily pro- 
duce enough to meet our 1975 needs. 
Our problem will be to keep produc- 
tion and processing costs of labor and 
capital low enough so that stockmen 
can make adequate returns and still 
sell meat at a price that will encour- 
age consumers to buy. 


What's Ahead in Consumer 
Preference? 

Until 30 years ago, families were 
large and engaged in strenuous out- 
door occupations, there was a lively 
export for lard and other fats, and 
lard was in demand for use as a short- 
ening and in the manufacture of mu- 
nitions. But times have changed! Veg- 
etable oils have largely replaced lard 
as a shortening, and we have lost 
much of our export market. From a 
position of minor importance in 1946, 
synthetic detergents now have about 
two-thirds, by weight, of our combined 
soap-detergent sales. Moreover, Ameri- 
can men and women have “slender- 
ized.” Thus, now and in the fture, 
producers will become increasingly 
aware of consumer resistance to too 
much fat. Gradually, we shall produce 
more lean meat and growth with less 
emphasis on the degree of fatness. In 
brief, the qualities in meat desired by 


1975 PROJECTED LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY NEEDS 


Cattle 


Calves Hogs 


Sheep G Chickens 
Lambs’ G Broilers Turkeys 


increase in meat based on 

1960 production figures; % 29 
Increase in numbers of 

animals on foot, millions 9 


29 38 8.0 7.4 3.6 


51 


the consumer are: (1) Maximum 
muscling and moderate fat, (2) pal- 
atalibity, (3) tenderness, (4) at- 
tractiveness, (5) small cuts, (6) ease 
of preparation, and (7) repeatability. 
If these qualities are not met by meats, 
they will be met by other products. 
Recognition of this fact is important, 
for competition is keen for space on 
the shelves of a modern retail food 
outlet. 

Other shifts dictated by consumer 
preferences are: 

1. Prepackaged frozen meats; self- 
service meats.—More and more wo- 
men are working; and the rest are 
spending more time at the club. The 
net result is that they wish to rush 
home, and, without soiling their 
hands, prepare a meal at maximum 
speed. Prepackaged frozen meats are 
the answer; for a small steak can be 
removed from the freezer, cooked, and 
placed on the table—all in seven min- 
utes’ time. 

About 50 percent of all meat now 
moves through stores with self-ser- 
vice meat departments. Super mar- 
kets, although comprising about 1112 
percent of the total number of groc- 
ery stores, account for 69 percent of 
the total grocery sales. This means 
that “eye appeal” packages are gradu- 
ally replacing the counsel and advice 
of the meat cutter. 

2. Beef the preferred meat.—Early 
in 1950, beef replaced pork as the 
preferred red meat in the United 
States. Expenditures for pork dropped 
from around 3% percent of the con- 
sumer income in the early 1930's to 
about two percent in 1957; at the 
same time, consumer expenditures for 
beef increased from 2 1/3 percent of 
income in those earlier years to 2 2/3 
percent recently. Even more disturb- 
ing to swine producers, according to a 
recent lowa State University report, 
“The prospects of forestalling the pres- 
ent decline in demand for pork are 
not promising unless pork is made 
more attractive.” It appears, therefore, 
that per capita meat consumption may 
increase in the years ahead, with most 
of this increase in beef. 

3. Synthetic steaks.—We shall al- 
ways remain a nation of meat eaters. 
However, it is possible, and even prob- 
able, that synthetic steaks may be pro- 
duced in the not too distant future; 
much as was the case with synthetic 
fibers, oleomargarine, vegetable short- 
enings, etc. When this time comes, 
nothing will be gained by trying to 
stifle this sort of competition. Much 
can be gained, however, by beginning 
now, and by doubling our efforts to 
produce and merchandize the kind of 
meat which the consumer prefers and 
demands. 


BULL SALE 
THE TENTH Annual Aberdeen-An- 
gus Bull Sale of Moore Bros., Eldo- 
rado; Joe Lemley, San Angelo, and 
Herman Allen of Menard will be held 
at the Producers Livestock Auction 
Company in San Angelo, December 
12. Three hundred serviceable bulls 
will be offered in the auction. In ad- 
dition to their regular consignment of 
big, two-year-old bulls, they will have 
a number of good yearling bulls, range 
raised and ready to go. 

This popular sale will be the larg- 
est private auction of the fall season. 
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Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


NOW THAT most West Texas ranch- 
men have sold out of calves, the 
stocker-feeder cattle market has gone 
out through the ceiling. 

“| think that big corn crop has gone 
to feeders’ heads,” declared young 
Dennis Coberly of Moorhead, Iowa, 
who spends quite a bit of time in 
West Texas. 

“lll buy on order if somebody 
wants me to, but I wouldn’t buy any 
of these for myself at these prices,” 
he declared. 

Added to the demand from the 
Corn Belt is that from the good wheat- 
grazing regions of the Texas Pan- 
handle and Oklahoma. Every cattle 
sale date in San Angelo has seen sev- 


eral wheatfield men bidding against 
each other for the somewhat limited 
offering of lightweight cattle. Al- 
though the official market reports 
don't usually carry them, some extra- 
light calves have brought up to 30 
cents a pound locally. 

Several strings of good West Texas 
calves have sold for up to 27 cents a 
pound, these usually the shorts from 
strings that sold earlier for a couple 
or three cents less. 

A South Dakota ranchman visiting 
here said he sold his 450-jound calves 
at Kadoka, S. D., for 32 cents on the 
steers, 26 on the heifers, weighed in 
town with no shrink. He said ranch- 
men in that area are enjoying a brisk 


Texas Delaine News 


By MRS. G. 


THE CONTINUED warm weather, 
coupled with plenty of moisture, has 
made grazing conditions in Central 
Texas the best for this time of year 
that many remember for some time. 
Prices on the sheep market have not 
been too good throughout the year, 
but good ewes and choice lambs are 
still finding places to go, despite this 
condition. 

Lambing is a major factor to be 
considered at this time. All ranchers 
agree that the grain planted early 
enough to produce grazing, the condi- 
tion of the ranges, and the mild 
weather has made this task easier. 

Due to illness, conditions favorable 
for farming, and various other things 
that have arisen, the annual fall di- 
rectors meeting has not been held. 
There have been some inquiries as to 
when and where the annual meeting, 
show, and sale will be held. This is 
always planned at the directors meet- 
ing scheduled in the fall. Since this 
meeting is still pending, no time or 
place as of now has been designated. 

As the transfers and registrations 
come in, we note that earlier this year 
Joe LeMay sold choice ewes and ewe 
lambs to Brooks Smith, Gainesville; 
Harold, Danny, and Elam Miles, and 
John Benningfield of Goldthwaite; 
Jimmy Rand Jones, Lampasas, and 
Richard Powell of Fort Stockton. 
Many of these ewe lambs have been 
purchased since June, and we feel 
quite sure they will be found on many 
of the major show circuits this year. 

It was with deep regret that the 
members of this association learned 
of the death of former member, Guy 
Powell. He judged many of the De- 
laine shows and always had some 4-H 
members with Delaines. The members 
express deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Powell and family in the loss of our 
friend. 

As the Yule season approaches, we 
sincerely hope all will remember what 


A. GLIMP 


Christmas should really mean to each 
of us. We live in a land of free think- 
ing, freedom of worship, and still ex- 
ercise the right to do the things we 
choose; all because God gave us His 
Son those many years ago. The con- 
tinuation of our freedom and Ameri- 
can way of life depends largely on 
our trend of thinking and doing—so 
let’s remember what Christmas really 
is. May His richest blessings be upon 
each of you. 


demand as both local and Corn Belt 
feeders clamor for the scanty supplies 
of cattle which still remain. 

Coberly said some feeders who held 
off all season, hoping to buy calves at 
lower prices, now are putting good 
steer calves into their lots at a net cost 
of 30 to 32 cents a pound. A few are 
paying even more. Most who got Tex- 
as calves earlier in the season laid 
them in at several cents less. 

That's a little ironic in that the 
same feeders were resisting the Texas 
cattle on the basis that they wouldn't 
make money. Now the feeder cattle 
have jumped, but the fat cattle mar- 
ket has made only a nominal increase. 

A bumper corn crop all through 
the Midwest seems to mean more than 
the condition of the fat cattle market. 

Two lowa feeders visiting here in 
November said a majority of cattle 
laid in earlier and now betting ready 
to go to the butchers are losing money, 
often $30 to $40 per head. Unless the 
fat cattle market improves consider- 
ably, it will be interesting to see what 
happens to the Northern cattle those 
feeders are now buying so high. 

The demand for good breeding cat- 
tle is very good in West Texas, but 
not many are being offered for sale. 
With range conditions generally very 
good and cattle numbers still a little 
shy, the average ranchman doesn't 
care to sell. 

“I’ve never seen more demand for 
good breeding cattle,” declared Hu- 
bert Chance, San Angelo buyer. “Most 
ranchmen | talk to would buy a few 
good young cows.” 

Chance has been able to buy only 
one bunch of cows, and he could have 
sold these in any one of a dozen 
places. He figures a good cow is worth 
twice the price of a calf. With a ma- 
jority of calves this fall having sold 
around $100 per head, give or take a 
little, he believes $200 is a fair price 


IN MEM 


RICHARD C. (DICK) DELONG 


RICHARD C. (DICK) DeLONG, 72, prominent 
West Texas ranchman and a charter member 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, died November 13 in a San Angelo hos- 
pital following a long illness. 

Mr. DeLong came to San Angelo in 1904 
with his parents, the late Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
DeLong. He was born October 15, 1888, in Lee 
County. He started ranching north of San 
Angelo with the late Oscar Cain, later going 
into ranching by himself, first near Maryneal, 
then in the vicinity of what is now Lake Nas- 
worthy. Mr. DeLong also ranched on the Rock- 
ing Chair Ranch south of San Angelo, the 
Chambers Ranch in Concho County, southeast 
of San Angelo, and in Kinney County. He 
— a 16,000-acre ranch north of Brackett- 
ville. 

Mr. Delong married Miss Josephine Lee, 
daughter of another early-day San Angelo 
‘cn couple, the Philip C. Lees, in January, 
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Mr. DeLong helped to popularize the Angus 
breed of cattle in West Texas. He was a mem- 
ber of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association and a charter member of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. He 
served as chairman of the livestock division 
of the old San Angelo Fair and was active 
in the Fair's activities from 1916 through | 925. 
Mr. DeLong also showed much interest 4-H 
Club work during the 1920's, donating many 
calves and lambs for club projects. 

Survivors include his wife; one daughter, 
Mrs. James Campbell of Lincoln, Neb-aska; 
two sisters, Mrs. Joe White of Dallas, and Mrs. 
Billie DeLong Hollingsworth, San Angelo and 
five grandchildren. 


J. L. TAYLOR 


4AMES L. TAYLOR, SR., 67, Rocksprings ranch- 
man, died November 23 after an iliness of 
several years. He was born at Junction in 
1893. Surviving are his wife; one son James 
L. Taylor, Jr., Austin; one sister, Mrs. Lorena 


Taylor, Junction; and two brothers, C A, 
Taylor, Rocksprings and  Cloma Taylor, 
Junction. 


ORIAM 


GEORGE W. EDWARDS, SR. 
GEORGE W. EDWARDS, SR., 91, pioneer Ban- 
dera County ranchman and a long-time mem- 
ber of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation, died November 10 in Kerrville. Mr 
Edwards ranched at Pipe Creek and lived there 
for 84 years. His wife preceded him in death 

Survivors include five daughters, Mrs. Lillie 
Hamilton of Oakiand, California; Mrs. Vina 
Davis of Animas, New Mexico; Mrs. Selma 
Henley of Hillsboro, New Mexico; Mrs. Mabel 
Cain of Tieton, Washington; and Mrs. Beatrice 
Callahan of San Antonio; seven sons, G. W 
Edwards, Jr., of Porterville, California; J. E 
Edwards of Harrison, Arkansas; Dallas Edwards 
of Flint, Michigan; L. D. Edwards of Yuba City, 
California, and J. S., B. H., and A. L. Edwards, 
all of Pipe Creek; one sister, Mrs. Maggie Hutt 
of Englewood, California; 37 grandchildren, 29 
great - grandchildren, and two great - great- 
grandchildren 


E. PRICE MILLER 

E. PRICE MILLER, 75, well known Big Lake 
ranchman, died November 11 on his ranch of 
a heart attack 

Born in Brown County, March 25, 1885, Mr 
Miller came to Reagan County in 1918. On 
July 2, 1914, he married Miss Edna Benge in 
Millersview. A deacon and building committee 
member in the First Baptist Church, Mr. Miller 
was a 32nd Degree Mason, a member of the 
Suez Shrine of San Angelo, and a member of 
the Order of the Eastern Star. 

Survivors include his wife; one daughter, 
Mrs. Lucian McCoy of Big Lake; seven sisters 
Mrs. S. H. Jessup of Seattle, Washington, Mrs. 
J. L. Chambliss of Lowake, Mrs. Hope Clark 
of Abilene, Mrs. Roy Girvin of Mertzon, and 
Mrs. R. O. Sheffield, Mrs. S. J. Landon, Mrs 
E. H. Schuch, all of San Angelo; one brother, 
Homer Miller of San Angelo; and three grand- 
children. 


D. P. GLASS 


D. P. GLASS, 90, Sterling County ranchman, 
died in a Sterling City hospital November 26, 
after a long iliness. Mr. Glass was born in 
1870. Surviving are two sons, Holley and Plas 
Glass of Fort Worth and five grandchildren 
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for a cow. The few which have been 
offered have brought that figure with- 
out much trouble. 


Haston B. Mayfield, another San 
Angelo buyer, reported a lot of in- 
quiry on good young cows. Best call 
is for straight three- to five-year-olds, 
but they are very scarce, he said. 

Cattle runs have remained surpris- 
ingly good through November at local 
auctions. And for those stockmen who 
waited, the better prices have more 
than justified the wait. However, it 
was a gamble, with the odds being that 
cattle this fall would get cheaper in- 
stead of higher. Good rains over a lot 
of country were what made the dif- 
ference. 

A typical San Angelo market re- 
port: 

Fat bulls, $17 to $19 cwt.; stocker 
bulls, $15 to $20; fat cows, $13 to 
$15; canners and cutters, $8 to $13; 
stocker cows, $11 to $17; fat calves 
and yearlings, $20 to $23; stocker 
steer calves, $23 to $28; stocker 
heifer calves, $21 to $24; heavy feed- 
er steers, $18 to $22; heavy feeder 
heifers, $16 to $20; plain stocker 
calves, $16 to $20. 

Stocker lambs have enjoyed a con- 
siderable increase in price as a result 
of good grainfield grazing. Rains came 
late, mostly in October, and oatfields 
were a month or so later than usual in 
getting started. But when they came, 
they brought a brisk demand for live- 
stock to graze them. 

Lambs jumped at least $2 cwt. 
within a month. Some people would 
say the increase was even more. Wool 
lambs began bringing $15 to $16 
cwt., depending upon weight, clipped 
lambs $14 to $15. Fat lambs were sell- 
ing at $16 to $16.50 cwt. in town. 

With the stocker-feeder lamb price 
even with or sometimes a little ahead 
of the fat market, some observers were 
shaking their heads. On the other 
hand, man were counting on a sea- 
sonal increase in the fat price about 
the time many of these field lambs 
were ready to go. 


That’s if a boatload of Australian 
lambs don’t hit the market at the same 
time. 

While lambs were enjoying this 
new market, their mothers weren't far- 
ing so well. It appeared ewes were still 
too cheap in comparison to the lambs. 
Good solid-mouth ewes were selling 
at $8 to $12 per head, yearling ewes 
up to $16 in a few cases. 

Because of this disparity, a few 
grainfield men were beginning to con- 
sider buying ewes instead of lambs. 
They figured that when a lamb brings 
more than its mother, something's 
wrong. 

It has always been said that the 
money plays out long before the lambs 
do in West Texas. Many buyers said 
that when they jingled enough 
change, they would flush a lot of 
lambs out of the brush, even where all 
the lambs were supposed to be gone. 
That doesn’t seem to have held true 
this time. 

Majority of West Texas ranchmen 
had sold their lambs while the price 
was still down at the $12 to $13 level. 
Buyers armed with good orders have 
made forays into many range areas 
without much luck. The lambs were 
gone, and that was all there was to it. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Rambouillet Ramblings 


By MRS. A. D. HARVEY 


THE ASSOCIATION office has really 
been rushed again. Of course we are 
always glad when the work is coming 
in. So many people want their certifi- 
cates dated before December 1. We 
hope we have filled all of these 
requests. 


Under “Rules for Registry” No. 4 
—The Association requires the use of 
a metal or plastic ear tag containing 
a name or initials and a number, as 
identification. Prior to registry of any 
of his sheep, each breeder shall file 
with the Secretary, a sample ear tag 
identical to those in use in his flock. 
So many people send us an ear tag 
that has a number on it that is or 
will be the same number they want to 
register a sheep with. In some cases, 
we are sure the number is duplicated, 
but in others we feel that you do not 
have that number ear tag in your 
sheep’s ear. Please, try not to use the 
number filed in the office. 


We want to again remind you that 
when a Rambouillet is registered the 
owner shown on the Certificate of 
Registry, is shown, by our records to 
have owned the sheep since it was 
dropped. If someone registers an 18- 
month-old sheep, showing a new own- 
er as owner on the application, our 
records show the new owner to have 
owned it since it was dropped, even if 
he had just bought it. 

In the Ram Performance Test at 
McGregor, Texas, no rams qualified 


PFLUGER SAYS WOOL 


PROMOTION SUCCESS 


WOOLENS AND Worsteds of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has been designated for the 
second consecutive year to conduct 
both the Miss Wool of America and 
American Wool Month programs, ac- 
cording to Walter Pfluger of Eden, 
vice president of the American Sheep 
Producers Council. Mr. Pfluger stated 
that the Council, one of the sponsor- 
ing organizations of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, was highly grat- 
ified by the success of the 1960 cam- 
paigns. 

The final session of the second an- 
nual board of directors meeting for 
Woolens and Worsteds was held re- 
cently with the members approving 
unanimously the proposed program for 
promotional activities for 1961. The 
plans were presented by the organi- 
zation’s public relations firm, Robert 
S. Taplinger Associates, Inc. One of 
the key points of the next year’s pro- 
gram will be a concerted effort to sell 
the American public on the concept of 
the “American Look,” to increase the 
awareness and acceptance of Ameri- 
can-made woolens and worsteds. 


Chas. Schwartz of Junction has 
purchased the interest of his partners, 
Asa Murr and K Cowsert, in Ranch- 
ers Commission Company, Junction. 
The company holds an auction of all 
classes of livestock on Friday of each 
week. 


for the classification of “Certified 
Ram.” The difficulties associated with 
meeting daily gain requirements are 
due no doubt to summer conditions. 
It is probable that for this reason, fu- 
ture tests will be changed to the win- 
ter season. Recent changes in the 
Registry of Merit regulations will 
make this possible. 


We are happy to welcome the fol- 
lowing new members into the Asso- 
ciation: Word Bros., Sanderson, Tex- 
as; Myrl G. Sudduth, Eldorado, Tex- 
as; Earl Deen, Brownwood, Texas, 
and Forrest R. Gregg, Ongomar, Mon- 
tana. We welcome these breeders as 
active members in the Association, and 
wish them lots of pleasure and profit 
from their registered Ramouillet 
sheep. 

The executive board of the A.R.S.- 
B.A. approved to transfer through this 
Association, three Rambouillet rams, 
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registered with the Canadian Sheep 
Breeders Association. We were fur- 
nished pedigrees that extended back 
until the dams and sires were regis- 
tered in this Association. These rams 
were transferred to Harold Lehfeldt, 
Lavina, Montana. 

We would certainly appreciate any- 
one sending to us any advance infor- 
mation as to when and where shows 
are going to be held. So many ask us 
about shows, and unless we have re- 
ceived a book from the show, we do 
not have this information. 


and economical service. 


810 WEST 14th ST. 
P. O. BOX 3036 


Stran-Steel Congratulates 
The J. D. Varga Warehouse 


THE J. D. VARGA WAREHOUSE, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


Another Stran-Steel Wool and Mohair warehouse to serve Sheep and Goat Raisers. This building, 
like several others, was chosen to suit the need. 


A good building backed by a National Company — NATIONAL STEEL — gives assurance of per- 
fect satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 


This building, in the heart of Rocksprings, is good to look at and perfect for protection, long-life 


Other wool and mohair warehouses can be seen in Lampases, Junction, and Brady. 


Perfect For Ranch or Farm 


Stran-Steel farm and ranch buildings for any purpose, from storing small quantities of grain, to 
large feed and equipment shelter buildings can be purchased in the new color coating process 
that bonds the color to the metal, with layer after layer of protective coating. There are nine new 
sparkling colors to choose from, to make the ranch headquarters have eye appeal. 


Stran-Steel buildings can be financed with a small initial investment, then let the building pay 
itself out as it works for you. Come see us for a quotation and let us show you what the latest 
in farm and ranch buildings can do for you. 


McRan Metal Buildings 


TELEPHONE 2-535] 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Established in West Texas and New Mexico Over 10 Years 
Area Offices in Abilene, Odessa, El Paso, and Artesia, New Mexico 
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COLLINS & ROWBOTHAM. 
INC 
222 Summer Street | 

Boston, Mass. 


MOHAIR 


Texas Representatives: 

LOUIE RAGLAND 
HI 6-2327 

Junction, Texas 


ALBERT FIELD 
CH 2-3875 
Lampasas, Texas 
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RANCHMEN! 


Support the Advertisers in 
this magazine. Buy from, trade 
with these people. They think 
enough of your business to ask 
for it. 

Go the way with those going 
your way—with those interested 
in seeing that you get along, too! 


VIRGIN ISLANDS—U.S.A. 
HOME SITES FOR SALE 


Do you like to fish, swim and relax in a 
wonderful all year round even climate? 
Then buy a beautiful home site, with a 
commanding view of the island. Con- 
veniently located near main highway. Prices 
rising—Buy now! 

Deal Direct and Save. 

Phone owner—Jordan 1-4659—Presidio, Cali- 
fornia, or write (Mrs.) ELSE BEATTY — 
401-A Washington Bivd., Presidio of San 
Francisco, California, c/o Capt. H. Weinz. 


A WIDESPREAD PERENNIAL PROBLEM ... 


Blue Tongue of Sheep 


By W. T. HARDY* 


BLUE TONGUE of sheep has been 
known to be present in Texas since 
the positive identification of the caus- 
ative virus in 1953. In looking back 
over previous years of research inves- 
tigations by our Experiment Station 
veterinary personnel, there is no doubt 
but that this disease has existed for 
many years in Texas and possibly in 
all sheep-raising sections of the Unit- 
ed States. In retrospect, there is no 
doubt that the severe outbreaks of a 
disease called “Sore Muzzle” in 1948, 
1951 and 1952 was Blue Tongue. 
The late Dr. F. P. Matthews en- 
countered a disease of sheep near 
Hovey, Pecos County, Texas, in 1936 
and was able to transmit it to other 
sheep but subsequent attempts to do 
so failed. We now know the reason. 
Looking still further behind in the rec- 
ords of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in a letter from Dr. 
D. H. Bennett to the late Dr. H. 
Schmidt, he called attention to a dis- 


* Dr. Hardy is Superintendent and 
Veterinarian, Substation No. 14, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Sonora, Texas. 


ease of sheep encountered at Del Rio, 
Texas, and again near Calf Creek in 
McCulloch County which, to him, re- 
sembled the lesions of Blue Tongue. 
This letter was written in 1923. The 
lesions described by Dr. Bennett leave 
little question but that he was dealing 
with Blue Tongue. 


Positive Identification 

The first publication, “Sore Muz- 
zle of Sheep,” put out by the Experi- 
ment Station was in January, 1952. 
This called attention to the similarity 
of Sore Muzzle lesions to those of 
Blue Tongue and there is no question 
but what this publication aroused the 
curiosity of other research workers 
and led to the positive identification 
of the Blue Tongue virus by Cali- 
fornia workers in the summer of 
1952, and almost at the same time by 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion workers. The name “Sore Muz- 
zle” was ascribed to the disease in 
1948 to describe the lesions of the 
most apparent form of the disease and 
yet distinguish it from “Sore Mouth” 
or Contagious Ecthyma. 


After a conference with Dr. R. A. 
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Alexander of the Union of South Af- 
rica in 1953, a noted authority on 
Blue Tongue, the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station workers had no 
trouble in proving the disease encoun- 
tered in 1951 was Blue Tongue. This 
was accomplished by using blood 
which had been stored during this 
period. 


Disease of Great Economic 
Importance 

The disease is of great importance 
to the sheep-raising area of Texas, 
even though it has been with the in- 
dustry for some 35 years or more. 
Since the sheep industry has become 
more specialized, and with improved 
watering facilities and smaller pas- 
tures, thus concentrating the sheep, 
Blue Tongue is being seen practically 
every year in some part of the sheep- 
growing section. There seems to be a 
tendency for the disease to become 
epizootic in years when there is a sum- 
mer rainfall. These rains and the nu- 
merous man-made watering places 
usually form breeding grounds for the 
insect transmitter, Culicoides, respon- 
sible for the spread of the disease. 


Rams Most Susceptible 

Rams are the most susceptible, and 
greater death losses are encountered 
among this class of livestock, followed 
by susceptible ewes and lambs. The 
lamb with Blue Tongue usually only 
exhibits a stiffness, whereas the older 
animals may show all the classical 
sysptoms such as a nasal discharge, 
which may be tinged with blood and 
that forms a crust over the nose and 
upper lip, ulcers on the gums and a 
red band around the top of the hoof. 
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TWO 
WAREHOUSES 
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CAPACITY 


Officers 


MILLION POUNDS 


PRESHEARING ADVANCES. . FEEDS..BONDED WAREHOUSE.. 


STRICTLY CONSIGNMENT SERVICE 


We have marketed the Wool and Mohair clips of West Texas for 42 years 
and our record of service is based upon the skill, experience and unselfish 


work of veteran ranch people who are devoted to this institution. 


THIS WAREHOUSE WILL BE HAPPY TO SERVE YOU, TOO! 


West Texas Wool & Mohair Association 


MERTZON, TEXAS 
Phone TE 53661 


Virgil ]. Powell, President 

G. C. Magruder, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
John R. Scott, Vice-Pres. 

R. Crawford, Sec’y.-Treas.-Mgr. 


Directors 
Virgil J. Powell 
John R. Scott 
G. C. Magruder 
Joe Funk 


ESTABLISHED 
1917 
42 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
WEST TEXAS 
RANCHMEN 


George Demere 
H. M. Noelke 
Len Mertz 

R. Crawford 
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The membranes of the mouth may be 
markedly reddened and there is usual- 
ly a fetid odor around the mouth that 
is very attractive to the screw worm 
fly and this may lead to a heavy loss 
in older sheep from screw worm 
damage. 


Disease Extensive 

The disease may become quite ex- 
tensive in the sheep-growing sections 
of Texas, especially following sum- 
mer rains. In flocks that are suscep- 
tible, the percentage of affected sheep 
at one time may run up to 25 or 30 
percent of the flock and may con- 
tinue for a month or more with an 
apparent 15 or 20 percent affected 
all the time until practically all sus- 
ceptible animals have had the disease 
and have recovered. Death loss due 
directly to the disease will seldom be 
over one or two percent. If there 
should be some form of mismanage- 
ment of the flock, such as working 
the animals in the heat of the day 
and penning them in the hot sun with 
no shelter, the death loss may reach 
15 or 20 percent. In the summer time 


What's So 
Funny About 
Sheepherding? 


READ: 


| BEST CARTOONS fm 
SHEEPHERDER 


Drawn by a 


Former Sheepherder 


* * * 


Now Featured in 
SHEEP and GOAT RAISER 


ONLY $1, POSTPAID 


CHRIS JENSEN 

q 1414 McClelland Street 
> Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


> Enclosed please find $ for 


. which please send me 
copies of 


SHEEPHERDER SAM 
CARTOON BOOK 
at $1 per copy, postpaid, 


(C.O.D.’s postage extra 
plus C.O.D. charges) 
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the sheep will have to be watched very 
closely to prevent losses from screw 
worm damage. There is always a tre- 
mendous loss of weight in a flock of 
sheep affected with Blue Tongue. If, 
the weight loss is among breeding 
sheep, it is of no great consequence to 
the producer. On the other hand, if 
the disease strikes his lambs just as 
he is starting to market them as milk- 
fat, it usually stops the sale and the 
lambs have to remain on the ranch 
and be sold later as feeders, thus caus- 
ing a monetary loss to the owner. 


Widespread Occurrence 
In Other States 

Blue Tongue has been positively 
diagnosed in some 32 counties of Tex- 
as, including all the principal sheep- 
raising counties and a few that are 
more diversified in other agricultural 
products. Since the positive identifica- 
tion of the disease in California and 
Texas in 1952, it has attracted the 
attention of livestock investigators in 
other states. Reports show that the 
disease occurred in nine states during 
1959. It is the opinion of the writer 
that wherever sheep are concentrated 
in any numbers in the United States, 
Blue Tongue will sooner or later be 
identified. It was believed to be a dis- 
ease that occurred only in South Af- 
rica, where it has been recognized 
since about 1880, and in Cyprus since 
about 1918. It later spread to Turkey, 
and since its discovery in the United 
States it has appeared in Spain and 
probably in other foreign countries at 
this writing. 


Little Eradication Effort 

At the present time there is no 
concerted effort being put forth by 
either the stockman or by regulatory 
officials to eradicate the disease. 
There are efforts by stockmen, veter- 
inary personnel and regulatory offi- 
cials to keep the disease under control 
and prevent its spread. By vaccinat- 
ing exposed animals and regulating 
the movement of diseased animals, we 
hope to keep the spread of the dis- 
ease to a minimum. With continued 
research and a better understanding 
of the spread of the disease, there is 
hope that a more logical and econom- 
ical means of control will be developed 
and that it can finally be eradicated. 


Vaccines 

It may appear to some that very 
little is being accomplished in the 
control of this disease. It must be re- 
membered that in the Union of South 
Africa, where it has been known to 
exist for approximately 80 or 90 
years, great strides have been made 
in developing vaccines and in identifi- 
cation of different strains of virus. It 
is very fortunate that the United 
States could call upon this vast 
amount of research and put to use the 
vaccines, or similar vaccines, within 
a very short time after discovery of 
the disease in the United States. This 
information is a short cut and allows 
the research worker in the United 
States to bypass the long and tedious 
preliminary research and take up 
where the foreign workers arrived and 
continue research from there. 


Protection 

The ranchman, in order to protect 
his flock and investment with respect 
to this disease, will have several things 
to consider. First, he should procure 


the services of or consult a veteri- 
narian to positively diagnose the dis- 
ease and should it be present de- 
termine such things as its severity, 
the number and class of animals af- 
fected, how long the disease has been 
present in the flock and whether or 
not there has been any effort in the 
past to control or vaccinate to prevent 
the disease. After carefully evaluating 
these and possibly other pertinent 
facts, it will be necessary to take into 
consideration other problems such as 
the size of the flock, the size of the 
pastures to be worked, availability of 
help in caring for the animals in such 
a way as to prevent loss from mis- 
handling, and availability of vaccine. 
In addition, there may be still other 
problems arising on different ranches 
in different areas of the state. The 
veterinarian should be of tremendous 
value to the ranchman in helping him 
to make a decision as to whether or 
not he should use vaccine as a means 
of curbing the disease on his ranch. 
Upon ranches where the disease has 
been a problem, the annual vaccina- 
tion of all animals is strongly recom- 
mended. This vaccination should be 
done in the spring of the year ap- 
proximately one month before the first 
cases usually appear. After this spring 
vaccination of all breeding and older 
animals there will be the question of 
the young lambs. It should be remem- 
bered that vaccinating the suckling 
lamb is of little benefit and stimu- 
lates no lasting immunity. However, 
the vaccination of lambs after they 
reach four to five months of age or 
upon weaning is necessary if annual 
flock vaccination is to be of practical 
value. 
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CLASSIFIED 


BREEDER LIST 


| FREE — Breeders’ Directory of Texas purebred 
| sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
| BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, Hamilton Choat, President, Olney, 
Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Argyle, Texas. 


WELL SERVICE 


| DAVID R. LIGON 
| Windmill Erection and Repair 
WELL SERVICE 


Call or Write 
JA—4-9577 


ED—6-2440 
1140 Plain St. 807 N. Missouri 
Las Cruces, New Mexico Fort Stockton, Texas 


DRY CLEANING 


CLEANING SERVICE 


Feather Pillows 
Cleaned like new and re-ticked. Quick 


Service for all customers. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
| San Angelo, Texas 


GRASS SEED 


PASTURE GRASS SEED! 
LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK IN SOUTH TEXAS 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
| P.O. Box 527 CA 6-5665 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


PosTs 


tion Specifications. 


of a Much Bigger Cedar Post. 


POSTS 
GET THE BEST — 


Machine Peeled, Close-Grain Southern Yellow Pine Creosoted Posts 
and Barn Poles, Treated under American Wood Preservers Associa- 


Treated Pine Post Last 30 Years or Longer, Remains Firm in the 
Ground during Its Lifetime, and Is One and One-half times as Strong 
as Cedar and One-third Heavier — A Small Pine Post Does the Job 


SAVE MONEY 


Per Truck 

Weight 30 000" Ibs 
5 
And Over 


Per Truck 

Lengths Diemet Weight 30,000 ibs 
i. er t 

And Over 


6%’ 2%” 17 
6’ 20 Ibs. .48 
6’ 25 Ibs. .60 
4” 32 Ibs. .67 
6%’ 4%” 40 Ibs. .76 
T 21 Ibs. .50 
34%.” 28 Ibs. .61 
4” 35 Ibs. .70 
59 Ibs. 1.02 
yg 6” 81 Ibs. 1.43 
8’ 4” 40 lbs. .82 
8’ 4%” 55 Ibs. 1.00 


8’ » 68 Ibs. 1.20 

8’ 6” 99 Ibs. 1.70 
10’ 4” 64 Ibs. 1.40 
10’ >" 91 Ibs. 2.00 
10’ 6” 124 Ibs. 2.60 
12’ 4” Tit! 1.75 
12’ 109 Ibs. 2.45 
12’ 6” 149 Ibs. 3.35 
14’ 4” 89 Ibs. 2.05 
16’ 4” 100 Ibs. 3.10 
16’ » if 160 Ibs. 4.05 
18’ 6” 250 Ibs. 6.03 


6 Pounds Per Cubic Foot. 


Box 6056 


Write for Complete List and Prices 


Freight Per Post from Jasper to Destination: 1c per mile x Wt. of Post. 
Example 642’ 3” to San Angelo — 456 Miles x 20 Ibs. Equal 9c. 
Prices are F. O. B. Jasper and Subject to Change Without Notice. 
All Posts and Poles Are Smooth Machine Peeled and Pressure- 
Treated with No. 1 AWPA Creosote to a Minimum Retention of 


LANIER BROS. WOOD PRODUCTS 


Phone DUdley 4-4547 or DUdley 4-4317 
JASPER, TEXAS 
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RANCH LAND - REAL ESTATE —- LOANS - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES - CATTLE - ETC. 
Classified Advertising Reaching “More of the Right People” — for More Response! 


TRY IT! 


Low Cost — High Results! 
10 cents per word per insertion. 1.00 minimum. 
Set 6 point, publisher’s classification. Display 
Classified, $3.00 per inch; minimum, one inch. 
Yearly Contract, $2.50 per issue. 
All Classified ads, cash with order. 


years. 


SERVICE 


One of the oldest and largest Livestock Maga- 
zines in the Southwest — with the largest bona- 
fide circulation in the industry. Many readers 
have been receiving this magazine for over 35 


Your Ads Get Results! 


RANCH LANDS 


area $17.50 acre, 29% down. 


P.O. Box 50 


GOOD RANCH BUYS 


4,000 acres deeded, 18,000 acres to lease, near Sierra Blanca, 
rolling foothills country, fenced and cross-fenced net-proof, watered 
by wells, tanks and pipeline; good ranch house; price $15.00 for 


the deeded land, lease the balance five years. 


Nine Sections, Glasscock County, excellent net fencing, six wells and 
windmills, nice ranch house. Strictly ranch but 75% future farm 
land, irrigation water all around. Excellent sheep and cattle country. 
About one-third minerals. Priced to sell. 


Seven sections 22 miles Sterling, all in a body, half tillable, fenced 
net-proof, well watered, cheap house. Some minerals, near produc- 
tion. $40.00 acre. Carries $100,000.00 long time loan at 5%. 


14,000 acres deeded, 1,000 leased, in the Vaughn, N. M., area, in a 
body, part net-proof, 6 wells and windmills, plenty of good water, 
rolling, good turf country, some minerals. Cheapest ranch in that 


FOR PLATS AND FULL INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


REALTORS 
Phones: 2-6828 — 4414 or 4423 
Real Estate Since 1908 


San Angelo, Texas 
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RANCH LANDS 


GREETINGS 
rom 
R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 
Realtor 
Selling the Hill Country of Texas 


If it’s a Ranch You Want 
Santa Claus to Bring You, 
Write or Contact 
R. E. “DICK” HOMANN 
Box 232 634 Main Street 
HI-6-2823 HI-6-2921 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


RANCH LANDS 


CHESTER H. KENLEY 


Oil and Gas Properties 
301 McBurnett Bldg. 
Phone 4411 P. O. Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


FARMS AND RANCHES 


FOR SALE 3,486 acre ranch, fine grass well 
watered, sheep, goat proof and cross fenced. 
Three sets improvements. Run 2,000 goats, 
1,000 sheep, 175 mother cows. Adjoining 
ranch can be leased if buy the 3,486 acres 
at $1.25 per acre. The two will run 3,500 
goats, 1,500 sheep, 250 cows. The 3,486 
acres priced $50 per acre. $50,000.00 down, 
balance in 15 years. No better deal in 
Texas 


B. POPE, REALTOR 


1505 So. Congress Ave. Phone HI 2-5656 
AUSTIN 4, TEXAS 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LOANS with no brokerage charge to 
rrower. 


RANCHES—Before you buy or sell a ranch it 
will pay you to contact: 


EARL HUFFMAN 
Real Estate — Land Loans — Oil Leases 
Phone 23823 P. O. Box 655 
San Angelo, Texas 


NEW MEXICO 
125-section ranch, 1% minerals go with sale. 
For information, write us. 


See us for your farm and ranch loans. 


DAVIS & EDGINGTON 


P. O. Box 630 900 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas — Phone 771 | 


HAVE prospective buyer for 10 to 20 sections 
in Menard, Kimble, Mason or Llano Counties. 


FOR SALE: 4,880 acres within 60 miles San 
Angelo, priced right. Good loan 


T. E. MANNING 


P. O. Box 346 Phone 24506 
San Angelo, Texas 


7 SECTIONS, Sterling County; net fence; plenty 
of water; 1/2 tillable; some minerals. Price 
$40.00 per acre, 29% down if desired. 
cow, sheep and farm country. Need a good 
ranch, see this. 

14,000 DEEDED, 1,000 lease, Central New Mex- 
ico. On highway, 6 wells, railroad siding. 
Good turf of grass. Price only $17.50 per 
acre. 29% down if desired. This is worth 
investigating. A good ranch; cheap. 

925 ACRES near Eden, Texas; 150 cultivated. 
Live oak country. improvements, net 
fences, plenty water. Nice ranch. 

1,000 ACRES, Kimble County; 4 _ pastures; 
permanent creek, pecan trees, 3 wells and 
mill; net fences; barns, sheds; 3-bedroom 
frame house. F.-M. road; plenty game. Price 
$65.00 per acre. Good loan. 

Many other farms and ranches West Texas and 
New Mexico. 


0. T. HADEN 


Bonded and Licensed Broker 
Residence 521 N. Bishop 
Office, 52 N. Chadbourne Phone 8363 
San Angelo, Texas 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
BILL THACH, Southern Colorado Land and 
Livestock Co., Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo- 
rado. 


LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable, and re- 
liable buyers and dealers handl- 
ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 
livestock are listed below. We 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


DON ESTES 
Auctioneer & Live Stock Broker 
Route 3 
Desdemona, Texas 


CATON JACOBS 
9 East Concho 
San Angelo, Texas 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 
Livestock Order Buyers 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 


JOE R. LEMLEY 
Registered and Commercial Cat- 
tle, Stocker Cows and Calves, 
Bulls. Available at all times. 
Phone 3300, Hotel Cactus Bldg., 
San Angelo, Texas. 


LACY NOBLE COMMISSION 
COMPANY 
Livestock and Real Estate 
Office: Town House Hotel 
Phone 22700-221012 and 
56025 San Angelo, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 
2420 West Avenue L 
San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


WITTENBURG. SHEEP CO. 
L. W. & Odus Wittenburg 

P. O. Box 864 

Phone PR-5-5632 

Del Rio, Texas 


OMER C. WRIGHT 

Dealer in all kinds of Livestock 
and Real Estate. Phone: Office 
2525, Res. 2228. 
Junction, Texas 


EXCELLENT HILL COUNTRY SHEEP, 
GOAT AND COW RANCH 

20,000 acres of Live Oak country. Cedar most- 
ly cleared. New net wire fences. Best of 
pens, corrals, etc. Abundant low Live Oak 
brush. Mesquite and Grama grass country. 
Priced to sell at $50 per acre; terms. 

1,300-ACRE improved Stock Farm, 3 miles 
from Kerrville. 300 acres in cultivation and 
irrigation. Excellent hunting. Deer - proof 
game preserve for past thirty years. A real 
buy. Contact: 


CARL D. MEEK 
719 Water Street Phone Clearwater 7-4267 
or 7-7226 
Kerrville, Texas 
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For Decemser, 1960 


OIL LEASES 


Is your land available for oil and gas lease? 
If so, contact 


ED MEADOR 
Oil Leases and Royalties 
Box 368 Eldorado, Texas 

Phone 2-316] 
Buying only for major companies throughout 
est Texas. Quote Bonus, Rental, Term of 
Lease desired, and Land Description in your 

first letter. 


PLANTS 


PANSY PLANTS — $2.75 per hundred, deliv- 
ered. Plant now for Early Spring Blooming. 
EMPIRE SEED CO., Temple, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 


RAMBOUILLET 


GOOD, Smooth, Range-Raised, Heavy Shearing 
Rambouillet Rams — Yearlings and a few 
two’s being grained. Priced to sell. 


CATON JACOBS 


9 East Concho Phone 4306 or 38421 
San Angelo, Texas 


SUFFOLK 


SUFFOLKS PLACE FIRST 
IN REGISTRATION 


Why? Suffolk ewes excel in lamb production 
— Suffolk rams sire top quality lambs. 
Write: 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

Box 324G, Columbia, Missouri 


SUFFOLKS 
Purebred Rams, big and ready for service. Top 
quality of Laidiaw bloodlines. 
Call or See: 


BERNARD PETTY 


Robert Lee, Texas 
Phone 4534691 


Box 469 


SHROPSHIRE 
Quality Shropshires 


Both rams and ewes of excellent quality. Our 
Champion Yearling Ewe at Kansas City, Ok- 
lahoma City and Tulsa was bred and shown 
by us. Priced to sell. 


RONALD DICK 


Waukomis, Oklahoma 


CORRIEDALE 


LARGE Type Corriedale Rams. Good 
Fleeces. Price $30.00. Fat and 
ready. 

CATON JACOBS 


9 E. Concho Phone 4306 or 38421 
San Angelo, Texas 


HAMPSHIRE 


GOATS 


1960 YEAR BOOK 
VETERINARY AIDS FOR 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS 
SEND $1.10 TO 


AMERICAN GOAT SOCIETY 


Mena, Arkansas 


DOGS 


Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 


FOR SALE 
Guaranteed to 
Work 
Sheep and Goats 


CLINTON HARLOW LLANO, 


ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


BORDER COLLIES 
Internationally recognized and 
imported bloodlines. 

Pups and Trained Dogs for sale. 
WELDON HARRELL 
Star Route San Saba, Texas 


Registered Border Collie Puppies and 
Trained Dogs for sale. All from 
imported stock. 


BILL WILLIAMS 


3 EDDYVILLE, KENTUCKY 


BORDER COLLIES — Pups, started, and trained 
dogs. TOM SYFAN, Mountain Home, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
LEOPARD and some Catahoula stock dogs, 
pups, all ages; sired only from stock-minded 
dogs. Littered and sired from dogs in show, 
“Home from the Hill.” 


ORVAL BATES 


THORNTON, TEXAS 


AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD—Males and females, 
various ages and colors. $17.50 to $45 each. 
P. O. Box 628, Riverside, California. 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 


PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT—WALLPAPER—GLASS 
Picture Framing—Artists’ Supplies 

MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Phone 4435 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE €E. 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


CATTLE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
REGISTERED AND COMMERCIAL CATTLE, 
STOCKER COWS AND CALVES, BULLS, 
AVAILABLE ALL TIMES 


JOE R. LEMLEY 


Phone 3300 Hotel Cactus Building 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


REGISTERED HEREFORD 
BULLS FOR SALE 


Also 220 - 2 yr. old Nannies-Bred-Sheared 
August 1, 1960. $10.00 per head at ranch. 


GEORGE WALLACE 


SONORA, TEXAS 


DAIRY Heifer Calves, most breeds. 
Open, bred and springer Holsteins. 


SHAWNEE CATTLE CO. 


3934-A Buena Vista Dallas 4, Texas 


BLANKETS 


SEND us wool, mohair or purchase 
direct from Mill; beautiful, warm 
blankets. We have a very special 
offer on Mohair. Information free. 


WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS 


422 MAIN ELDORADO, TEXAS 


OPTOMETRIST 


AWNINGS 
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ALL TYPES TRAILER COVERS 
Canvas Repairs 
Irrigation Canvas 


Awnings—Metal and Canvas 
Window Shades—Venetian 
Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Recovered 
Luggage Covers 
Automobile Seat Covers 
Ditzler Automotive Paints 
Upholstery Leatherette Supplies 


R. L. YOUNG M. L. YOUNG 


ACME 
Auto Top & Awning Co. 


Dial 6130 San Angelo, Texas 


AUTOMOTIVE 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 
We will trade for your old radiator cores for 


cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL - BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 
Phones: 5033 G 5153 Corner Concho G Oakes 
San “an Texas 


HAVE YOUR CAR SERVICED 
WHILE YOU SHOP 
DOWNTOWN 


AROUND THE CORNER FROM 
THE CACTUS HOTEL 


MOOREHEAD & SON’S 
Downtown Mobil Service 
101 E. Beauregard Phone 26616 
Also 1425 N. Chadbourne 


San Angelo, Texas 


SERVICES SINCE 1931 


Wheel Alignment Experts 
R. L. Baldwin, Owner 
35 East Concho San Angelo 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 


We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come In and See Us 
MEIER MOTORS, INC. 
Dial 9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


PHILLIPS OPTOMETRISTS 
+ EYES EXAMINED 
+ GLASSES FITTED 
+ CONTACT LENSES 


28-A W. BEAUREGARD PH. 5522 


SAN ANGELO 


DR. DON CUNNINGHAM 
OPTOMETRIST 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 
CONTACT LENSES 
OPTICAL REPAIRS 


8 W. BEAUREGARD 


DIAL 6452 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


GRAY’S 
PAINT & BODY SHOP 
AUTOMOTIVE PAINTING 

AND REPAIRING 


Ph. 7608 2503 Sherwood Way 
San Angelo, Texas 


(Classified Continued on Page 58) 


“Do these things come without 
garters?” 


Cattle Situation 


(Continued from page 53) 


This shortage could pose a prob- 
lem to some farmers who have plant- 
ed small grains. They have to keep it 
grazed or mowed down. If the grain 
grows tall enough to begin jointing, 
it becomes susceptible to freezing. 
Thus a farmer might lose an excel- 
lent stand of grain because he was 
unable to find anything to graze it. 

It might lead to the same situation 
in West Texas that arose in Oklahoma 
a few weeks earlier. There, when 
grainfields became ready to graze, 
farmers started asking 75 cents per 
cwt. of body weight per month to pas- 
ture cattle on it. But cattle turned out 
to be much scarcer than the feed was. 
Before long the pasturage price had 
been cut in half. 

A typical San Angelo sheep market 
report: 

Heavy wool feeder lambs, $15.25 
to $15.90 cwt.; heavy clipped feeder 
lambs, $15.25 to $15.50; yearling 
muttons, $11.50 to $13; aged ewes, 
$5.25 to $5.75; old bucks, $5.50 to 
$6.50; solid-mouth ewes, $7.50 to 
$9.50 per head. 

* 

A lot of registered bull sales are 
scheduled in West Texas during De- 
cember and January. Early sales have 
indicated that the better class of bulls 
will still enjoy a good demand, but 
buyers are becoming considerably 
more discriminating. The average run 
of bulls is being scaled down in price 
from last year. 

Most sales up to now have aver- 
aged about $100 per head less than a 
year ago. 

In Mason, 79 bulls averaged $408 


per head, with top of $1,300. At the 
first Fair Oaks Ranch sale, Boerne, 
59 bulls averaged $903 with a 


$4,150 top. 

Some sales upcoming include Here 
fords in Abilene, December 5; Anx- 
iety Fourth Herefords in Amarillo, 
December 7; Herefords in Big Spring, 
December 10; Earl Guitar Herefords 
in Abilene, December 12; Moore- 
Allen-Lemley Angus bulls in San An- 
gelo, December 12; Highland Here- 
fords in Marfa, December 13; Concho 
Herefords in San Angelo, January 5; 
Mitchell County Herefords in Colo- 
rado City, January 6; and Herefords 
in Odessa, January 7. 
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ILA SSIIFINEID 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


SELLING 50,000 Indian relics, arrowheads, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free. LEAR’S, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


TWO INDIAN war arrowheads, flint scalping 
knife, $2.00. Catalog FREE. ARROWHEAD, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


RADIO TV 


PIONEER RADIO 


& TV SERVICE 
“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 
—Electronics Since 1922— 


FORMERLY SAM PRICE RADIO G TV SERVICE 

AND STILL UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 

1102 North Chadbourne Phone 21720 
San Angelo, Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK HAULING, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A BUY — Of interest to the 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
DUCER, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, 
Colorado. Range problems, association notes, 
Washington items, market reports and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. 
$2.00 a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


“A HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIAS” 
By Philip S. Rush 
New, 377 page, cloth cover, history covering 
the main events in Northern California, 
Southern California, and Baja California 
(Mexico) from Cortez to Sputnik. 

A valuable reference book. $6 per volume. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RANCHER 
P. O. Drawer No. 31 
San Diego 12, California 


Profits with 
Market Topping 


HAMP SHIRES 


thet extre 
of consumer 


v Cheaper Gains Soap 
v MORE Meat ioe, motherly instinct, rapid growth, 


economy of for ability, ond well mus- 

end sotntying pork production Count 

shire belts on the forms ecross the cornbelt for 

proof of former-preference. Hompshires consist. 

ently weigh better, grade better end cut better 

thon estimated Tou con buy Nempshire 

thet ore Certified os superior, 

Write for literature about breed 
Hog Program. 


its Certified Hog 


production, selec- 
tien, and improve- 
ment 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1111 MAIN ST., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Shane and Goat arene are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest. 
Help yourself nag these top show 
winners—since } the International grand 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the very highly illustrated 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL publi- 
cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable pollinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a necessary adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. Send $2.50 
today for year’s subscription in U.S.A. and 
Canada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, 


PROFIT AND HEALTH 
dairy goats. Learn how. Monthly 
magazine $2.00 yearly; sample and 
information 25c. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia J3, Missouri 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 64- 
page illustrated magazine devoted entirely 
to beekeeping and its allied subjects. It has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping magazine. Subscription price, one 
year $2.00, two years $3.50, three years 
$5.00. Mail orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


Bowman 
Lumber Co. 
1007 N. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone 7113 


FARM AND RANCH 
SUPPLIES 

Corrugated Galvanized 

Sheet Iron 

Heavy 29 gauge, per square $]10,25 


Wolf-Proof SHEEP FENCE 
1035-12-14 ga. 


per mile $196.85 
1443- 12-14% ga. 
per mile $257.60 


2" x 4” and 2” x 6” Good 
Straight Douglas Fir 
Per foot.. Te 
Barbed Wire 
13% gauge, 80-rod 
only ........ $8.65 
12% gauge, 80-rod oul 
$9.79 
Twisted Cable 
12% gauge, 80-rod spool 
Galvanized Smooth Wire 
9 gauge, 100 Ib. roll... $13.90 
16 gauge, 100 Ib. roll. $14.95 


Fence Lumber 
1 x 6 Rough, per ft. 11%e 
Life Time Steel Gates 
12 feet long............. $26.35 


Complete stock at all Bowman Yards 
San Angelo, Clyde, 
Lubbock, Abilene 
in Texas 


Artesia, Roswell 
in New Mexico 


AIR CONDITIONING 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 
Also CARRIER ICEMAKERS 
“Anything in Sheet Metal’ 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Phone 26881 
San Angelo, Texas 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 
M. C. HUMPHREY 


SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Tel. 9836 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 
Airline, Steamship and Rail 
All-Expense Reservations 
Travel information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE - BALDRIDGE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


523 West Beauregard 
Telephones — 5142 & 26871 
P. O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 


GUNS 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 
MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 


REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


East Twohig San Angelo, Texas 


/ 


SHEEP AND GoaT RAISER 


Goat Market Steady to Strong 


Demand Good 


WITH PLENTY of buyers ready to 
snap up almost any kind of stocker 
goats, prices ruled steady to strong on 
all classes the past month. At this time 
of year not too many goats are for 
sale, with most sales consisting of 
kids, or aged nannies. Runs at the auc- 
tions have also dwindled, with very 
few bunches of any size coming in. 
Most of the larger bunches of good 
quality goats are in strong hands and 
are being priced on a take it or leave 
it basis. Supplies of good, young nan- 
nies are almost nonexistent, one Hill 
Country trader saying he had been 
trying to fill an order for a lead of 
baby-tooth nannies for three weeks 
with no success. 

At the various auctions and in 
country trading, prices have been 
about as follows: Good kids selling 
mostly at $8.00 to $9.00, with a few 
really choice bunches going as high 
as $10.00; young muttons have been 
selling at about the same range, with 
very few going over the $9.00 mark; 
older muttons, the kind usually known 
as “brusher” goats, have been selling 
in a range from $6.50 to $8.50, de- 
pending on age and quality; older 
muttons, considered too old to go 
back to the country, have been bring- 
ing $5.00 to $7.00 per cwt., some 
really fat ones bringing more. 

As stated earlier, young nannies 
are almost impossible to find. Young, 
bred nannies in load lots could be sold 
up to $11.00 or $12.00, possibly 
higher if they were really choice. Good 
smooth-horned nannies have been sell- 
ing at $6.00 to $8.00 per head, with 
a few bunches having a small per- 
centage of baby-tooth goats on them, 
going higher. Older nannies are bring- 
ing $4.50 to $6.50 per cwt., with the 
latter price being paid for those con- 
sidered good enough to go back to the 
country for another year or so. 

Lem Jones of the firm of Jones and 
Camp at Junction, reported the sale of 
twelve hundred mutton kids to a Lam- 
pasas County buyer the latter part of 
November at $8.00 to $10.00, the 
latter price being paid for four hun- 
dred head off the Perry and Frank 
Guthrie ranches, and described by 
Jones as being early shorn, and strictly 
choice quality. He also reported the 
sale of two hundred extra good nannie 
kids to “Rocky” Ford of Midland for 
his Kerr County ranch, at $9.25 per 
head. The same firm also bought on 


“Oh, Edgar has hit on a clever 
scheme to combat inflation.” 


order the same week three hundred 
good, smooth - horned nannies at 
$7.50, with a few baby-toothed nan- 
nies on them bringing $9.50, and 
four hundred one-, two-, and three- 
year-old muttons at $9.00. 


Whats Yew 
INTERNAL TREATMENT 


FOR EXTERNAL 


PARASITES 


THE DAY may be here or nearly so 
that by internal feeding external para- 
sites on livestock can be controlled or 
eliminated. The experiment of feed- 
ing a chemically treated dog food to 
control fleas seems to be successful, 
according to preliminary reports from 
the Oregon State College. 

R. L. Goulding, Entomologist; Dr. 
S. E. Knapp, Parasitologist, and Dr. 
D. H. Smith, Veterinarian, have 
teamed together in concocting a chem- 
ical mixture which, upon entering the 
blood stream, kills 85 to 95 percent 
of the fleas. The chemical also sharp- 
ly reduces stomach worms. 

The scientists declare that a lot 
more research is necessary before the 
mixture is put on the market, but the 
significance of this work is not lost 
upon the livestock industry, which 
has sought for ages an internal treat- 
ment for both internal and external 
parasites. 


NEW HEATER 


Odus Wittenburg, Del Rio Ram- 
bouillet breeder, and Alvin Gandy, 
Eden ranchman, stockfarmer, and 
welding and machine shop owner, 
have invented a device which is com- 
bination bunkhouse warmer, brand- 
ing-iron heater, camp stove, and bar- 
becuer. The new heater, which has 
been patented, operates either 
natural gas or butane. It has a spe- 
cial jet which cuts down the flow of 
gas, and the heat level can be easily 
regulated. 

The new unit is at present un- 
named. It has a flat top, welded onto 
a tilt-up lid forming a level surface for 
cooking. Looking somewhat like the 
branding-ion heaters that ranchmen 
have used for years, the new heater 
can be filled with wood or charcoal 
tor barbecuing. When not in use for 
heating branding-irons or cooking, the 
heater is excellent for heating the 
bunkhouse, barn, tent, or shop. 

The heaters are being produced in 
Mr. Gandy’s Eden welding and ma- 
chine shop. They have been tested 
on the Wittenburg ranch near Pump- 
ville by Mexican bracero workers as 
bunkhouse heaters and for cooking. 


Hubert Chance of San Angelo re- 
cently leased the 2,000-acre J. S. 
Campbell ranch between San Angelo 
and Paint Rock for the winter and 
spring. 
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IT’S EASY! 
Solve your Christmas Gift 
problem with a subscription... 
Sheep and Goat Raiser 


THE RANCHMAN’S MAGAZINE 
Just fill out the handy gift coupons on the reverse side 
Do it right away! 
We will notify by card bearing your name 
and Christmas greetings 


WHOLE YEAR OF THOUGHTFULNESS! 


RANGE TALK JOKES TO 


SAME ADDRESS 
RANCH ARTICLES CARTOONS $3.00—12 ISSUES 
LIVESTOCK REPORTS SHEEP AND GOAT ITEMS $5.00—24 ISSUES 


MARKETS STORIES $10.00—120 ISSUES 


T’S UNIQUE! NO OTHER PUBLICATION ATTEMPTS TO COVER EXCLUSIVELY THE 
SHEEP AND GOAT INDUSTRY 


HE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF TEN LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


Convention Prov” 
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Note: Gift Cards will be sent if desired, please 
send check. It is important that complete 
addresses be given for delivery of magazines— 
Post Office requirement. 


1 year $3.00; 2 years 5.00; 5 years, 10.00 


TO: SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
BOX 189 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Mr. Sheep and Goat Raiser Magazine— 
Please take over this gift job for me by mailing 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser to: 


ho Gilt Carel 


1 year $3.00; 2 years 5.00; 5 years 10.00 


City and State 


1 year $3.00; 2 years 5.00; 5 years 10.00 


1 year $3.00; 2 years 5.00; 5 years 10.00 


Send ........ year subscription 
Street or Box No. 


Send Gift Card Signed .......... 


1 year $3.00; 2 years 5.00; 5 years 10.00 


- 9endin Your Gift Subscription Now! 
z 
Send ........ year subscription 
she Send ........ year subscription 
: 
d Send ........ year subscription 
Send ........ year subscription 


its here now... 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Proves,» Ability to do the job and make the 


- No after time by livestock owners .- 


3 WVestock. You .. . by VIT-A-WAY. Feed it to 


SEE YOUR LOCAL FEED DEALER or FEED MANUFACTURER 
or write VIT-A-WAY, INC., Fort Worth, Texas 
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MGLLEES 


ie, 


Pra Ne IT IS CHRISTMAS AGAIN AND WITH IT COMES 
NSS NSN : THE REALIZATION OF HOW MUCH IT MEANS 
RAY 


HAVE THE FRENDSHIP AND GOOD WIL 
OF FOLKS LIKE YOU. 
eG PLEASE ACCEPT OUR SINCERE THANKS AND 
GOOD WISHES FOR A 


i Merry Christmas and 
A Happy New Year 


San-Tex Feed & Mineral Company, Inc. 


Office: 1001 Pulliam Street Warehouse: 1015 - 1021 Pulliam St. 
Phone 7600 or 9697 P. O. Box 1333 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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